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ON TEACHING THE SURD, OR DEAF AND CON- 
SEQUENTLY DUMB, TO SPEAK. 
BY WILLIAM THORNTON.? 

The difficulties under which those have laboured, who have 
attempted to teach the surd, and consequently dumb to speak, 
have prevented many from engaging in a labour that can scarce- 
ly be exceeded in utility; for some of those to whom nature has 
denied particular faculties have in other respects been the boast 


of the human species; and whoever supplies the defects of for- 





1 First published in 1793, in Volume III of ‘“Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge.’’ The essay immediately follows in the ‘Transactions’ a dis- 
sertation by the author, of which the following is the complete caption: 


“PRIZE DISSERTATION, 


which was honored with the Magellanic Gold Medal, by the Philosophical 
Society January, 1793. 


CADMUS, or a TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of WRITTEN LAN- 
GUAGE, illustrating, by a philosophical Division of SPEECH, the 
Power of each Character, thereby mutually fixing the Orthography and 
Orthoepy. 


CUR NESCIRE, PUDENS PRAVE, QUAM DISCERE MALO? 
Hor: Ars Poet: v, 88, 


With an Essay on the mode of teaching the DEAF, or SURD and conse- 
§ quently DUMB, to SPEAK.” 

[In this republication of the essay effort has been made to preserve the 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, and other typographical features of 
the original publication.—Ep. REVIEW. ] 


2¥For a sketch of the life of William Thornton, with portrait, see Asso- 
CIATION REVIEW, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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mation, and gives to man the means of surmounting natural im- 
pediments, must be considered as a benefactor. There have 
been many successful attempts, in divers nations, to procure to 
the deaf and dumb the modes of acquiring and communicating 
ideas —The methods however are slow and imperfect.—The 
written and spoken languages are so different, that they become 
to such pupils two distinct studies. It is necessary that they ac- 
quire a knowledge of objects, by seeing their use, that they also 
become acquainted with the several words which when written 
become the representatives of these objects, and besides the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves in pronunciation, they are to 
remember that the different words which are written, and some- 
times with nearly the same letters, are of different signification; 
and in speaking require different pronunciations of the same 
character—this is an obstacle that can not be possibly avoided 
by the present mode of writing, and the languages become as 
difficult as Hieroglyphics. 

Some of the difficulties of acquiring a language when deaf, 
may be conceived by those that are experienced in learning for- 
eign tongues, where they are not commonly spoken, although 
aided by translations and dictionaries; but the man that hears 
nothing, has not the advantage of a child who learns by the con- 
stant chat of his parents and attendants, and who can obtain no 
pleasures but through the medium of speech—he hears and is 
constantly learning—to teach him is the amusement of every 
one; but the deaf receives his stated lessons, difficultly and sel- 
dom.—There is no book which by the figures or drawings of 
things have appropriate terms, nor is there a language which 
has appropriate characters—The more I revolve in my mind 
this subject, the more I am astonished that even the most im- 
proved nations have neglected so important a matter as that of 
correcting their language; I know of none, not even the *Italian, 





**‘Ciascheduno sa, che, come non v’ é cosa, che pid dispiaccia a Dio, che 
l’ingratitudine, ed inosservanza de’ suoi precetti; cosi non v’ é niente che 
cagioni maggiormente la desolazione dell’ universo, che la cecita, e la superbia 
degli uomini. la pazzia de’ Gentili, l’ignoranza, e l’ostinazione de’ Gindei, 
e Scismatici.”’ 

Corrected. 


Tfiaskeduno sa, ke kome, non v’ é coza, ke piu dispiatfia a Dio, ke 
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that is not replete with absurdity; and I shall endeavour to shew 
the facility with which the deaf might be taught to speak, if 
proper attention were once paid to this important point. s 
I have attempted to shew that in the English language there 
are thirty characters, and must suppose a fdictionary according 
to this scheme of the alphabet, upon which I mean to build 


the Method of teaching the Surd and consequently 
Dumb to speak. 


It is necessary to examine first, whether the dumbness be 
occasioned by merely the want of hearing, or by malconforma- 
tion of the organs of speech. If the latter there is no occasion 
to proceed, but if the former be the cause, the method of at- 
tempting to remove such an impediment may be pursued in the 
following manner. 

Ist, They must be led, if young, to attempt to pronounce, 
by imitating the motions of children in speaking, and, as every 
thing at first would appear to them unmeaning, a child who can 
speak must be told to pronounce the letters, which you desire 
the deaf child to learn. If you succeed with difficulty, to pre- 
vent discouraging the deaf, the child who speaks must be made 
to pronounce slowly, distinctly, and with many repetitions, that 
the deaf may suppose the other to be in the same predicament; 
but if you have two deaf persons to teach at once, the first les- 
sons only need be given in this manner, for the progress of both 
will be at first perhaps much alike. 

2dly, The pupil must be not only sensible when he makes 
the proper sound himself, but must also be able to distinguish 
these sounds in others. In teaching to pronounce, you must open 
the mouth, and shew the situation of your tongue as nearly as 
you can, then dispose your lips in such a manner as to give the 
sound, making apparently a more forcible exertion than com- 


Vingratitudine ed inosservantsa de suoi preetfetti; cossi uon v’ é niente ke 
kadjioni madjormennte la desolatsione dell’ universo, ke la tfetfita, e la 
superbia del* i omini, la patsia de’ Djeutili, l’iniorantsa, e l’ostinatsione de 
Djudeei, e fizmatitfi. 

*Requires a new character (the aspirate of 1) 





+Mr. Sheridan‘s or Dr. Kenrick’s may give some aid, till a dictionary be 
published upon this plan. 
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mon. The pupil will try to imitate it. He will make no doubt 
a sound of some sort, either vocal or aspirate—If that sound 
be contained in the language you mean to teach him, point im- 
mediately to the letter which you find is the symbol, and repeat 
it so often, that he can neither forget it, nor have any idea of the 
symbol without that sound, nor of the sound without the sym- 
bol—If the sound be vocal let him feel at his own throat, and at 
yours, that he may be made sensible by the external touch that 
the sounds are the same, and he will with more facility be en- 
abled to give the aspirates by pronouncing them without a trem- 
ulous motion in the throat, which is the sole external mode of 
learning him the difference. When you teach the aspirate of any 
letter by a simple breathing, the organs being somewhat similarly 
disposed, he perhaps may stumble upon another vocal or aspi- 
rate: if so, shew him the letter he obtains by the error, as if you 
had no intention, in that instance, to teach the letter in affinity 
with the last; and let him repeat the sound, whether vocal or aspi- 
rate, till he is perfectly acquainted with it, and the appropriated 
character. You must then turn to another, taking care, that 
while he acquires, he does not forget, and let him often repeat 
them. When you have proceeded through the greatest part of 
the letters in this manner, and find that either the vowels or as- 
pirates which correspond to each other are wanted, you must 
take such as it would be proper to begin with, and I think that 
none would serve better than v—-f ; j—-sh' ; z—~s ; th'—th’ ; 
in which, if the pupil be sensible, he will soon discover a connec- 
tion, and will be induced to search for the same affinities in the 
other letters, whether the language he learns contains them or 
not—It will be necessary, according to the age and disposition 
of the pupil, to use different methods of disposing his organs ; 
not only by letting him feel, how your tongue is raised to the roof 
of your mouth, pushed forward, depressed, withdrawn, &c. but 
also to dispose his, by your fingers, and have a looking glass 
always present, to shew him wherein he errs in not justly imitat- 





1In the original publication this element is represented by one of the 
characters of a “‘universal alphabet’? presented and discussed in the pre- 
ceding dissertation. Not having the character in type, its English equiva- 
lent is substituted.—Ep. REvirw. } 
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ing you ; and also to let him see when he is right in his efforts. 
This will teach him what is necessary. 

3dly, To know what others say, when they converse with, or 
ask him any question. This is the most difficult in teaching the 
surd, because most of the letters are formed in the mouth and 
throat, out of sight ; and here vision alone obtains the mean- 
ing. The mirror, however, will facilitate much the mode of 
learning what others say, by the deaf man’s conversing with 
himself before it, but in presence of his teacher, to prevent 
his making mistakes, in the formation of the true sounds: 
and there are more guides in acquiring what words are spoken 
by others, than people in general imagine ; for so many of 
the letters which make a visible effect upon the organs, in their 
formation, enter into the composition of words, which may in- 
deed contain many that do not make much effect, that if all the 
former were written down, it would give to the eye, a kind of 
short-hand ; and is almost as easily caught by the watchful eye 
of the attentive deaf, as short-hand without vowels is read by 
the experienced stenographer. Both arts require long practice, 
but both are very attainable. 

When he has learned the true *sounds of the thirty letters, 
in the English language, he will be capable of reading as well as 
of speaking, and he ought to have a catalogue of objects, de- 
signed or represented, that he may affix proper ideas to proper 
terms.—Thus a child may be taught to read, to speak, to under- 
stand others, to write, and obtain a knowledge of things at the 
same time. 

The greatest difficulty that the deaf have to surmount, in 
making a quick progress, in general conversation, has been the 
want of a proper dictionary, or, rather, of a properly written 
language ; for if they pronounce the letters well, and attempt to 
join them, so as to read words as they are now written, it would 
be unintelligible —The dictionaries of Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Sher- 
idan, would very much assist at present, for the deaf should have 
an opportunity of acquiring the sounds of words, whenever they 








*See the preceding dissertation Page 280 et seq:—also the table of 
sounds. 
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were disposed to learn, without being obliged to have recourse 
to others: but there are many defects, as well as mistakes, in 
Mr. Sheridan’s, and though I have not seen Dr. Kenrick’s, I 
know the manner, and it must also be defective, because in 
neither work, have letters been invented for the sounds not be- 
fore represented.—If the dumb had the advantage of learning a 
language properly spelled, every time they read in a book, the 
sounds would be impressed upon the mind, and reading would 
offer an eternal source of improvement, both in correct speak- 
ing,and in matter;and thus might a person, who had once learned 
his letters, be capable of reading everything correctly, and a 
child would not have to learn a language in merely learning to 
read; thirty sounds only would be required, and he would have 
no idea of the possibility of substituting a wrong letter in writ- 
ing, for one which he could properly pronounce; thus, spelling 
would not be a study in writing. I speak now, not only in favor 
of the deaf and consequently dumb, but of all others, who have 
not yet learned to read. Some of these ideas I have often re- 
peated, but repetition is admissible, when we consider with how 
much difficulty truth is made to grow in a soil where prejudice 
has permitted error to take deep root. 

Many of the dumb learn to communicate by their fingers, 
forming an alphabet, by pointing at each finger, by shutting 
them separately, by laying various numbers of fingers upon the 
other hand, first on one side, then on the other, and by different 
signs, passing through the whole scale of sounds—and compos- 
ing words by visible motions, which are agreed upon by a friend. 
They also write, and learn the meaning of things, by referring 
to the representatives of words instead of the words themselves, 
and the meaning of things would be as easily taught by this 
mode as by the ear, provided there were as much repetition in 
one case as in the other. 

It is necessary, that the dumb have each a book, in which 
should be written under proper heads, the names of familiar 
objects, and under them those things which have a connection, 
beginning with genera, and descending to species. 
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As the pupil will be taught to read, to speak, to write and 
understand things at once, the teacher should force him to leave 
no name unpronounced, unwritten, or unread; and the pupil 
should be, at the same time, taught to observe the motions 
made by the organs of speech in his preceptor, and likewise to 
examine his own in a glass, and to draw the object, which may 
be done in a book either arranged according to the use of the 
thing, or put promiscuously with its name written under; and 
if the word be incorrectly spelled, to write it properly besides, 
or look in one of the corrected dictionaries. All these methods 
will impress his mind so strongly, that he will seldom have oc- 
casion to refer to his book; and by this method he will also at- 
tain to a great proficiency in drawing. 

The actions and passions should be acted to the pupil, and 
no movement made without shewing its meaning, and noting it 
down by writing, that words may increase in exact proportion 
to the increase of knowledge, and the progress which a student 
will make by this method will in a short time be astonishing. 

If a teacher were to undertake the instruction of several at 
once, which would indeed be most adviseable, it would be ex- 
ceedingly proper to procure as many prints or drawings of 
common objects as could be had, and even of the same objects 
in different postures and positions, with the name and action 
written beneath, and these arranged under different heads ac- 
cording to their relation to each other. The walls of the room 
might be covered with them, screens, portfolios and books also 
contain others, to which they might constantly have access. 
Colors ought also to be painted in squares, with their names at- 
tached, after them the shades and the various colors obtained 
by mixing simple bodies. They ought also to go through vari- 
ous courses of natural history, natural and experimental philos- 
ophy, including chemistry, by which they will see the extensive 
variety that even artificial mixtures and combinations of bodies 
will produce. The names, the processes, and results should be 
written, that nothing be lost. Space and time should be meas- 
ured, and all the parts of discourse made familiar by examples, 
as a sensible man would see occasion. 

The utility of attempting to teach the dumb to speak, has 
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indeed been disputed by many, not only on account of the dif- 
ficulties which are judged insurmountable, the imperfect man- 
ner in which the pupils articulate, and the disagreeable noise 
they make in endeavouring to pronounce, but also on account of 
the difficulty with which they understand what others say, and 
more especially when they can be comprehended so well by 
writing, and made useful members of society by drawing.—The 
imperfect manner in which they speak depends not upon the 
pupil, if of common capacity, but upon the teacher; and I am 
confident, from short trials I have made, that the art is to be 
perfectly obtained by the foregoing method. The difficulty of 
understanding what others say I have already considered (page 
410 art. 3d) and though writing is a very necessary qualification, 
yet pen and paper are not always at hand. Drawing I approve 
of, as useful to every one, and perhaps more particularly so to 
a person whose want of natural faculties deprives him of many 
sources of amusement. But speech is so useful upon every oc- 
casion, that to attain it is to facilitate the very means of existence: 
for if a deaf man was even always provided with a book and pencil 
he would often meet with persons who could not read, and one 
sentence if only imperfectly spoken would convey more mean- 
ing than all the gestures and signs which would be made. 

A deaf person not perfectly skilled in reading words from 
the lips, or who should ask anything in the dark would be able 
to procure common information by putting various questions, 
and by telling the person that, as he is deaf, he requests answers 
by signs, which he will direct him to change according to cir- 
cumstances.—If he had lost his way, if he enquired for any one, 
if he wanted to purchase anything, and in all the common oc- 
currences of life, his speech would be so useful, that it would 
certainly more than repay the trouble of obtaining it; especially 
as it would be a mode of facilitating every other acquirement. 











AN EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT.1 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE, NEW YORK, 


Many cases of apparent dullness or inattention among 
school children are really only the result of deafness. Perfect 
hearing in both ears is possessed by less than five per cent. of 
the population, but the vast majority of the remaining 95 per 
cent. are entirely unaware of their aural defects. So among 
school children, in cases of backwardness caused by deafness, 
very few of the children know that they are deaf. Several years 
ago in New York City, Dr. Sexton found in a certain school 76 
cases of deafness, of which only one had been known before. In 
Terre Haute, Ind., Dr. Worrell discovered 98 cases, only one 
of which, again, had previously been known. The ignorance of 
teacher and child in regard to these cases misleads them both to 
attribute an inherent stupidity to what is actually caused by deaf- 
ness. Parents who find their children gradually falling behind 
believe the same. And when the pupils reach the higher grades 
and an age when they are sensitive to the apparent difference 
between themselves and other children, they drop out of school. 
Thus those, who because of their physical handicap are really 
in greater need of a thorough education than their brighter fel- 
lows, are deprived of it through ignorance of their true condition. 

This matter was suggested to me by Dr. H. A. Alderton, of 
Brooklyn. Desiring definite information as to the conditions 
prevailing in our public schools, I sent letters of inquiry to the 
public school authorities of the first twenty-five cities in popula- 
tion in the United States, and of six other cities selected because 
of their location or their reputation. From these thirty-one 
letters twenty-three replies were received. While not conclusive, 

they indicate a grave neglect in this matter on the part of a very 





1 Reprinted, with the author’s permission, from The Leader. 
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large proportion of the school authorities. The questions were 
as follows: 

1. Is the hearing of the school children tested ? 

2. How often? 

3. What per cent. of the children are found defective in 
one or both ears ? 

4. What is done in the way of seating to help those found 
to have defective hearing ? With what results ? 

5. What, if anything, is done in the way of instruction in 
lip-reading to help such children ? With what results ? 

Of the twenty-three replies received, only eight give the 
direct affirmative to the first question. One of these, Boston, 
states that medical visitors test the hearing of such children as 
attract the attention of the teacher. Inasmuch as the teacher 
is as often ignorant of the deafness of a child as is the child him- 
self, such testing fails to discover previously unknown cases. 
Of the other replies, New York, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis 
give a qualified affirmative, such as “no tabulated data,” “not 
regularly,” “only by the teachers.” The remaining twelve re- 
plies give an unqualified “no,” though a few, such as Baltimore 
where the schools have recently been reorganized, and Wash- 
ington City, hope to do something in the near future. Provi- 
dence has done much for backward children in general, but noth- 
ing in particular for the class of backward children we are at 
present considering. A number of replies mention institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, but such work does not touch upon the 
problem in hand. 

Usually a “no” to the first question carried with it a total 
lack of information in regard to the other questions. But in a 
few instances answers were essayed in regard to some of them. 
Washington City and St. Paul, though making no tests, state 
that the per cent. of defective hearing is “very small,” or such 
cases “seem to be few.” When they are recognized, however, 
the pupils are given front seats. In Cincinnati and Jersey City, 
where also no tests are made, care is taken to secure proper seat- 
ing tor all known cases of deafness. ‘Generally good results,” 
is the Cincinnati report. “Children reputedly slow have shown 
rapid improvement.” In reply to the fifth question, Mr. Henry 
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Snyder, Superintendent of the Jersey City Schools, says: “Lip- 
reading is, of course, used as an aid, in fact, must be used, in con- 
nection with the teaching of phonics.” 

It becomes of interest to examine the results in those cities 
where authorized tests have been made. 

In Springfield, Mass., in the spring of 1901, tests were made 
by five inspectors. In all the schools out of 8,535 pupils ex- 
amined, 407, or little less than five per cent., were found to have 
defective hearing. In one school the percentage of defects was 
found to be as high as 33, while in others it was less than one. 
The only reasonable explanation of so wide a variation is that 
different standards were employed by the different inspectors. 
The examination had a primary value, however, in pointing out 
to teachers many cases of previously unknown deafness, and 
thus allowing proper seating and desking to be made in those 
cases. The examination also had a secondary value which will 
be spoken of later. In reply to my fifth question, Mr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, Superintendent of the Springfield Schools, says: 
“Nothing has been done to instruct pupils, whose hearing is 
defective, in lip-reading. This ought to be done.” 

In New Orleans the children are examined at irregular in- 
tervals, but no statistics have been kept. Proper seating is re- 
sorted to in all discovered cases of deafness, but nothing is done 
in the way of lip-reading. In Milwaukee tests were made two 
years ago, when 7.25 per cent. of the pupils were found to have 
defective hearing. In Denver and Los Angeles the tests are 
made annually, but the per cent. of defectives is not given. In 
all these cities, proper seating of the children gives “satisfactory” 
or “generally favorable” results. 

In Cleveland thoroughly systematic attention is given to 
this matter. Tests are made of all pupils when they enter school, 
and those found defective are tested at the beginning of each 
subsequent year. By Gale’s test, approximately two per cent. 
are found to be defective. This test is simple, and can be made 
directly by the teacher; and the first week of the school year is 
largely given up to making these tests, and similar tests for de- 
fective vision, and seating pupils accordingly. The results of 
proper seating are reported as “very beneficial.” 
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Chicago bears the palm for work that has been done to dis- 
cover and help all defective pupils. The Department of Child 
Study has had this matter in charge for some years. The test 
for ear defects is made by an experienced examiner using Prof. 
Seashore’s invention, the audiometer. Such tests have the ad- 
vantage of being absolutely reliable for purposes of statistics, 
inasmuch as no differences in the human voice or in the loud- 
ness of a watch tick enter into the test in any way. By these 
tests in Chicago made on 5,915 pupils ranging from eight to 
eighteen years of age, over 16 per cent. were found to be de- 
fective in one or both ears, by “defective” meaning that a pupil 
“would be seriously inconvenienced in detecting sounds of me- 
dium intensity,—1. e., four or more points below the norm.” This 
percentage is seen to be from twice to eight times as large as 
in those other cities where the tests were not made so carefully. 

Further examination was made in Chicago to discover what 
bearing defective hearing had upon school standing. All the 
pupils were divided into two groups, those in or above the 
proper grade for the respective ages being placed in one group, 
while those below grade formed the second group. Of those 
below grade 18.68 per cent. had defective hearing, while of those 
at or above grade the per cent. was only 14.43. Thus, while de- 
fective hearing does not mean that the child so afflicted is neces- 
sarily dull, it does mean that on the average such defects do con- 
stitute a serious handicap to any child’s work in school. The 
exact figures are given in the subjoined table: 
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| Children |At or above| Below 
mene grade. grade. 
ID... scadheneteuabslbbdiene ons 5,915 | 3,609 | 2,306 
Defective in one or both ears............--- 952 §21 431 
ee et er nee 16.09 14.43 | 18.68 








The percentages of those at or above grade and of those below 
grade were found to be surprisingly uniform throughout each 
age from eight to eighteen. 

In Chicago, as in other cities, the results of proper seating 
are found to be “good.” Nothing in general is done in the way 
of instruction in lip-reading, but occasionally a child is allowed 
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to enter one of the rooms for the deaf and dumb for a few weeks’ 
instruction “with good results.” , 

Thus, while little has been done for these children through- 
out the schools generally, the results in the schools that have 
done something are a lesson for those other schools where the 
matter has been almost or quite neglected. The first thing is 
to find out which children are the defectives. No teacher needs 
wait for an “appropriation” to do this. Simple and sufficiently 
satisfactory is Gale’s test as used in Cleveland. The pupil stands 
at the blackboard with his back turned. The teacher dictates 
from the desk, speaking in the tone of voice used in teaching, 
and the pupil writes down the dictation. If the pupil does not 
hear well, the teacher advances the distance of one seat and 
desk, and again dictates, and continues so to advance until the 
pupil understands readily. The distance between the teacher 
and pupil is the distance at which he should be seated to do satis- 
factory work. The test should be made with each ear separate- 
ly, the pupil stopping one ear with a cloth over his finger. If 
the pupil is found defective in only one ear, care should be taken 
not to seat him on the wrong side of the room. The results of 
intelligent seating in cases of defective hearing have been so 
uniformly excellent, that failure to discover such cases and to 
seat them properly is inexcusable. From the smallest country 
school to the largest city school, this should be done at the be- 
ginning of each school year, or with each term when a change 
of teachers is made. 

Further, I have the faith to say that much can be done 
through instruction in lip-reading. As a teacher of lip-reading 
to the adult hard-of-hearing and as one deaf himself, I know 
what a help lip-reading is. The mere habit of watching the 
mouth helps even those who have no instruction in lip-reading 
whatever. Teachers should direct all pupils of defective hearing 
so to watch the mouth. As to systematic instruction, though 
work for such children has never been done, it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to adapt some of the existing methods 
of teaching to this special work. Of course, expert instruction 
would be preferable, but the subject is not one too difficult for 
the average teacher; a little application would quickly make 
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most of them competent to give it. ‘Che time spent need not be 
over one hour a week, preferably split into two half hours. The 
results of such instruction with adults makes me confident in 
saying that it would greatly help these school children too. 
More, it would be of very great value to them not only in school 
but through life. 

One further result of discovering cases of defective hearing: 
In Chicago, Cleveland, and Springfield, whenever a child is 
found to have any sense defect, a report is made to the child’s 
parents with the suggestion that the family physician be con- 
sulted. The great majority of cases of deafness are due to ca- 
tarrh; if treated in time, they are preventable and curable. But 
neglected, they are the most difficult cases of deafness that an 
aurist is ever asked to cure. By making such reports to parents, 
therefore, many a case of adult deafness would be prevented. 
Dr. A. Graham Bell is authority for the statement that there are 
in this country 300,000 persons under twenty-five years of age 
who have become deaf since the age of twenty. Many of these 
cases would have been prevented if proper tests and treatment 
had been given during the school years. 











AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


LARS A. HAVSTAD, CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


In Norway, as in most other countries, the deaf are general- 
ly taught a trade, and become tailors, shoemakers, joiners, car- 
penters, printers, painters, sometimes also lithographers, en- 
gravers, and so on. The consequence is that they will in most 
cases seek employment in the towns (cities), where there are 
gathered a large number of deaf people. This is not always for 
their good. 

Seeing this Mr. Eyvind Boyesen, a gentleman who is very 
well acquainted with the needs of the deaf, having for several 
years taught in a school for deaf children, and done much service 
to the Norwegian Association of the Deaf at Christiania, formed 
the resolution to give the deaf an opportunity of residing and 
making their livelihood in the country. Ina short time he raised 
by private subscriptions the amount of 30,000 kr. ($8,000), and 
bought for 35,000 kr. a fine farm near Sandefjord, not far from 
the mouth of the Christiania fjord and quite close to the spot 
where the famed Viking Ship was exhumated some fifteen years 
ago. Here he has organized an agricultural school for young 
deaf men, giving them the elements of agronomy, cattle-tend- 
ing, dairy work, etc., and teaching them to keep in repair the 
agricultural implements. 

This spring the first pupils, six young men of about twenty, 
came to attend the course (which will last two years), and with 
them, and without having any hired hands, Mr. Boyesen was able 
to do all the farm work during the spring, summer, and _ fall. 
The products are sold at the little neighboring city and bathing 
place of Sandefjord. All these young deaf men speak, and Mr. 
Boyesen, his family, and servants address them orally, without 
signs. It was remarkable to see that those coming from the 
country, where they had been living without intercourse with 
other deaf, invariably spoke better than those having lived in 
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town after having graduated from the elementary schools. 

The new agricultural school has no state subsidy other than 
the salary paid to the principal. The several local authorities 
pay for the students belonging to them, some private gentlemen 
and ladies pay subscriptions, and the profit of farming is sup- 
posed to cover the rest ot the expenses. 

This is in Europe quite a new departure in the education of 
the deaf. It is to be hoped that it may prove successful. The 
energy and perseverance of Mr. Boyesen is the best guarantee 
of the ultimate success of the enterprise. As farmers or agri- 
cultural laborers the deaf will be less liable to “clannishness”; 
they will learn to converse more freely with hearing people; they 
will get a broader view of life: they will lead a healthier existence; 
and the number will be fewer who are lost in the slums of the 
great cities. 














TEACHERS AND PHYSICIANS. 
G. FERRERI, SIENA, ITALY. 


The revival of the studies of pedagogy and_ physiological- 
psychology demonstrates—especially during the last twenty 
years—the intimate connection between organic and psychic ac- 
tivity, and the reciprocal action of the one upon the other. From 
this a new literature has arisen upon the mutual relations be- 
tween the physical and the intellectual and moral development of 
the child. The modern educator can find his way today in the 
complicated labyrinth of sensorial impressions and psychic ac- 
tivity of his pupil, if only he follows with vigilant care and intelli- 
gent interest the literature which has had its principal develop- 
ment in France and Germany. This advantage, theoretically at 
least, has been felt by students of medical science who are agreed 
in admitting that the education of the young must be based upon 
the imperious needs of hygiene and of a normal physical develop- 
ment of the child. 

One might observe that certain truths were also not hidden 
from the ancients, although forgotten or neglected during the 
course of centuries which with their vicissitudes arrest humanity 
or carry it backward on its march towards civilization and prog- 
ress. It is well to remember that while the Latin poet limited 
himself to only expressing a desire, with his “precamur ut sit 
mens sana in corpore sano,’ the modern man has transformed 
prayer into action and does not hesitate to admonish, “let us see 
to it that the good organic constitution of the child favors the 
efficacious action of the mind in its gradual development.” 

It would be easy to display one’s erudition by describing 
here the phases of evolution undergone by physical education 
from the time of Descartes until our day, but instead we must 
hasten to enter into the argument which is the object of the 
present article. 
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The relation between teachers and physicians has been 
rendered more intimate and reciprocal from the moment that 
education could be defined as a function which favors and facil- 
itates the natural work of evolution; the work of nature is 
strengthened when joined to that of man. But it is also true that, 
with a few exceptions made for the most advanced nations, the 
questions of scholastic hygiene, from that of the school-buildings 
to that of the overwork of the brain, still remain a matter of the- 
oretic and speculative discussion. Now although one explains 
this in a measure by the actual conditions and by the difficulty of 
many experiments through which must result, sooner or later, a 
practical change in the science of education, it cannot be justi- 
fied in regard to the pedagogical treatment of abnormal chil- 
dren. For this the harmonious cooperation of physicians and 
teachers ought to have constituted the basis for an emendatory 
pedagogy (Heilpadagogik). 

We are, alas, instead only at the first stage of the problem, 
and although for nearly twenty years teachers and doctors have 
been trying to agree upon a more rational educative work for 
children defective in body and mind, still this agreement is far 
from being accomplished as yet. The causes for this phe- 
nomenon are many and various, but if we limit ourselves to the 
principal ones alone we hope to bring a useful contribution to- 
wards the solution of this important problem. 

We must naturally limit ourselves to the necessary coopera- 
tion of physicians and teachers in the modern school for the deaf. 
For this purpose it is well to call to mind two of the most recent 
publications which reflect in a measure the state of the question 
in Europe. 

The first is that of Mr. Karl Baldrian, an experienced teach- 
er of Dobling (Vienna), on the cooperation of physicians in the edu- 
cation of the Deaf’; the other we owe to the pen of Dr. Eloy Be- 
jarano, of the Institute of Madrid.2 While the first gives us an 
idea of the need felt in countries of the German tongue for an 
efficacious contribution on the part of physicians for the social 
restoration of the deaf; the second shows in part the reasons 


“Die Mitwirkung der Aerzte bei der Taubstummenbildung.”’ 
2See department of Reviews. 
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why this contribution is wanting in the Latin countries of old 
Europe. 

A glance at these two writings will result, we hope, in show- 
ing us the condition of one of the most interesting questions now 
in discussion in regard to the modern school for the deaf. 

Mr. Baldrian begins by observing that if in any branch of 
education the harmonious work of medicine and science is neces- 
sary, it is in that of the education of the deaf. 

It is true, he says, that a consulting physician is not lacking 
in any institution for the deaf for cases of illness among the 
pupils, but it is also true that his work is very limited. One must 
consider, in fact, that it is not enough, in respect to the deaf, a 
general care such as every ordinary physician takes for hygienic 
conditions of the rooms used as schoolrooms, for recreation, etc. 
Every one knows that a great number of our pupils are found 
in a miserable physical condition, and require special care on the 
part of the physician and teacher. This reminds me of a curious 
visit which I made some time ago to a school for deaf girls. 
There were about a dozen pupils. In all of them I noticed a 
physical and moral prostration, to which I soon was obliged to 
attribute the weariness and general apathy of the class, weari- 
ness and apathy which were reflected mutually from the pupils 
to the teacher and from her to them. I began to make a more 
particular examination of the different pupils, and in reply to my 
questions I received such a mournful litany of answers as to 
make me think I was in a hospital rather than in a school. One 
was affected with myopia; another who looked like a bagfull of 
matter, was under treatment for glandular scrofula; a third was 
enduring with the patience of Job the repulses of her school- 
mates, because she was affected by ozena; a fourth was frequent- 
ly seized with such crazy fits as to give cause for serious appre- 
hension; a fifth had lost her left eve; a sixth, one does not know 
why said the teachers, was entirely refractory to reproof or to 
emulation—sbe quendd Net (GPR... ccc ccc ccccccvinscesveseen 
But I will not extend the sad list of the conditions of that unfor- 
tunate class. It seems to me that I have said enough: 1, to 
call to mind the fact that defective results do not always depend 
upon the imperfections of the method; 2, to confirm, and that 
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any one can do who has had any real practice with the deaf, that 
which the colleague Baldrian so opportunely reminds us of, 
when he insists upon the necessity of a sanitary, accurate, and 
thorough examination of all the children who are admitted to a 
school for the deaf. 

The information which the parents of the deaf child can give 
in this respect is not sufficient. They themselves do not know 
whether their child is affected with other bodily infirmities be- 
sides that of deaf-mutism. Sometimes also, and this I have 
proved in preceding writings of mine, the parents will not tell 
all for fear of having the unfortunate child sent home. 

An accurate examination should also be made by the phy- 
sician, accompanied by the Principal and the class-teacher, of the 
lungs of the new pupils,and in case of general weakness, and par- 
ticularly of the organs of respiration, the oral teaching should 
be postponed until the individual has been well fortified by a 
special treatment. For this end there ought to be connected with 
the ordinary course of instruction, a school of observation and 
of preparation, like the one already established by Mr. Stotzner, 
the Principal of the Institute of Dresden. The institution of the 
kindergarten which I saw in various places in the United States 
answers perfectly to this need, where the child is prepared for 
school with special care of mind and body. 

In cases where there is reason to fear a disposition towards 
tuberculosis, an examination must not be neglected, in order to 
protect the patient as well as his fellows from danger. 

In the second place is taken into consideration the work of 
the aurist, who alone is able to recognize the auricular condi- 
tions of the deaf pupil. The visit of the specialist to our pupils is 
not only of use to the educator in giving them knowledge of the 
defects and of the injuries of each organ of hearing, (perforation 
of the drum, suppuration, defective development, etc.), but he can 
also indicate what treatment is necessary and suitable for the 
good of the pupils. Besides this, it is well known that often the 
extraction of foreign substances may discover the existence of a 
power of hearing, at least for vowels. It may also be advisable 
in some cases to have an operation, for which, however, the con- 
sent of the parents should always be obtained. 
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The systematic acoustic exercises must be taken by the ad- 
vice of the physician subordinated to that of the educator, and 
must be directed and carried on by the teachers. 

But the investigations of the specialist should not be limited 
to the organs of hearing, which are dead in the majority of cases, 
and for which there can be no hope of success in any rational 
treatment. One must extend the examination therefore in order 
to ascertain the physiological and pathological conditions of the 
mouth, nose, and the pharyngeal cavity, for it is known that cer- 
tain maladies, as for example the adenoid vegetation, have an 
injurious effect not only in a physiological respect, but also in 
that of the psychological development of our pupils. 

Let us hear what Dr. Gutzmann has to say in regard to this 
in his valuable study on “the development of speech and its impedi- 
ment in the child”: 

“Among the preventive causes which not rarely produce 
mutism without deafness, belongs in a special manner the ade- 
noid vegetation in the naso-pharyngeal cavity. The lymphatic 
vessels of the throat are in close and reciprocal connection with 
the base of the brain, especially in children, and one must admit 
that with the adenoid vegetation is connected a species of lym- 
phatic stasis. Many observers of authority, and the same has 
also happened to me, have seen (after the removal of the adenoid 
vegetation) speech develop spontaneously in a most wonderful 
manner in children of 5 and 6 years of age, which had been pre- 
vented until then. And we find that 53 per cent. of the mute chil- 
dren without deafness are affected with adenoid vegetation.” 

There are besides many and various reasons why the as- 
sistance of a physician in the diagnosis of deaf-mutism and in 
the prognosis and treatment of our pupils, is becoming every 
day more necessary. The artificial development of speech not 
only requires the intelligent work of the teacher, but also the 
guidance of the specialist-physician, who alone can discover the 
defects so frequent in all the parts of the vocal organs, and can 
suggest the most efficacious remedies. 

But, unfortunately, the necessity of the assistance of a spe- 
cialist-physician in our educational work makes us consider and 
demand “if such physicians, competent in the matter, exist?” and 
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“if and how they are admitted among the personnel of the 
school?” 

At this point an opportunity is offered us of entering into 
a discussion from which would result: 

1. That the ordinary sanitary personnel is not only unable 
to cooperate intelligently with educators for the lack of psycho- 
logical study in respect to the mental development of abnormal 
children; but also only in a limited way in respect to the physical 
treatment. 

2. ‘That the assistance of a specialist-physician has not been 
considered necessary until now because of the distrust which 
educators had, and still have, of them. 

3. That this distrust has been strengthened and increased 
by the physicians usually employed by the Institute of the Deaf, 
for as they have not studied otology, rynology, nor laringology, 
they did not have a clear idea of these sciences and often de- 
preciated the results. 

4. That these results have been often compromised by the 
same specialists from having promised too much, and also some- 
times from having operated too much, giving in their practice 
too great a part to surgery, when all that was needed was a 
simple and easy therapeutics. 

5. That in the few and rare cases where a specialist-physi- 
cian has been added to the personnel of a school, his work has re- 
mained inferior to the need, and this from lack of preparation 
and of energy on his part, or because he did not find the neces- 
sary cooperation on the part of the Principal and teachers. 

I have condensed in the preceding points a long discourse, 
which I could also illustrate with a quantity of facts. I prefer, 
however, to refer to the two authors already mentioned, and 
verify by means of them the present state of the question. 

Mr. Baldrian extols the provision made by the Prussian 
government in 1900, as a very wise one, which relates to special 
courses to be given every year for the special instruction of the 
physicians employed by the Institutes for the Deaf. These 
courses have already taken place in Berlin and Munich, and 
have been largely attended by physicians and teachers from the 
various provinces of German speaking countries. 
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On these occasions the attention of doctors and teachers 
was directed to the necessity of a special treatment for the eyes 
and teeth of the deaf pupils. As regards the eyes it would be 
superfluous to insist upon their importance and value for one 
deprived of hearing; as regards the teeth, it is only too well 
known how often they are irregular and of defective develop- 
ment in the deaf. 

The provision of the German government relieves us from 
the necessity of speaking of the need and importance of giving 
special instruction to the physicians employed in our schools. 
But, however, it offers us an opportunity of verifying that the 
lack of suitable knowledge in the ordinary physician, is owing 
to the noted fact that in our universities there is seldom found 
a chair for the teaching of otology, and kindred sciences, and 
that where such instruction is given, it is never placed among 
the regular branches, but it is left to the option of the student 
to inscribe it as one of the special courses. Hence it follows 
that only those study it who wish to become specialists. This 
is a serious defect, as I have already at other times had occasion 
to prove, and when one reflects that although the course of op- 
thalmology is required, yet, as is reasonable, those with diseases 
of the eye, for an efficacious treatment, go to an oculist and not 
to an ordinary doctor. 

It was this state of affairs which caused the passing of the 
resolutions by the National and International Congresses of the 
various otological societies established during the past twenty 
years. But as yet these resolutions remain in the region of rosy 
ideals, and they have again been sadly repeated in the XIV. 
Congress of Medicine, held the present year in Madrid. 

On that occasion Dr. Bejarano treated the subject of the 
medical-pedagogical treatment of the deaf, but was obliged to 
connect it with the general deficiency in the preparation of physi- 
cians, and in the lack of specialists. And we could confirm 
with facts observed during more than 12 years, that which Dr. 
Bejarano had to say in regard to the wretched answers given 
by the physicians to the questionary in common use in some of 
the Institutes, for the admission of pupils. 

It had been hoped, and such a hope seemed reasonable, that 
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in process of time when these questionaries should be extended 
to all the schools (as is the case in Norway and Denmark), a 
collection could be made of them which would bring a valuable 
contribution to Etiology and to Pathogenesis and to the diag- 
nosis of deaf-mutism. And that from this benefit of a real 
importance, would certainly be derived a rational guidance for 
distinguishing the difference between medical and pedagogical 
treatment, and in consequence there would result progress both 
in the science of medicine and in that of education. 

But if all this is lacking as yet, it does not mean that we 
have renounced hope for the future. An intelligent cooperation 
between physicians and teachers must prepare the ground best 
adapted for comparative research on causes, and effects, and the 
medical-pedagogical remedies for deaf-mutism. 

In order to obtain this—rather than by the resolutions of 
Congresses, or by the direct intervention of governments, busily 
occupied in quite other affairs—one should trust to a harmonious 
understanding between teachers and physicians. They must 
both persuade themselves that if the Pathology of deaf-mutism 
is as vet almost unknown, it is owing to the hurtful and tradi- 
tional exclusion of the physician in the many and various mala- 
dies of infancy. 

As regards then the treatment and education of the deaf, 
in the present state of science in general and of physiological- 
psychology in particular, it is not allowed to separate the work 
of the physician from that of the teacher. 

One must remember, however, that to obtain such an union 
it will be necessary first of all for both parties to avoid every 
tendency to overrule each the other. It might be proved, in fact, 
that it was due in a great measure to this tendency in the mutual 
relations between the physician and teacher, which has retarded 
until now this most desired cooperation for the benefit of the 
deaf. 








THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SPEECH AND LIP- 
READING. 
A. FARRAR, JR., LEEDS, ENGLAND. 

Let me at the outset explain that by the above title I mean 
the value of speech and lip-reading compared with each other 
and not with other forms of expression. I do not, however, pro- 
pose to discuss the question from the pedagogical point of view, 
for to do so would re-open the floodgates of controversy in re- 
gard to methods of instruction. Nor do I propose to discuss 
it with reference to the social results of oral education—an 
equally wide and debatable subject. I intend rather to limit 
myself to the experience of the oral deaf and take as an accepted 
fact their ability to speak and read the lips with varying degrees 
of success in their every day life, and to consider which of the two 
accomplishments is of the most value and advantage to them. 
My paper is addressed chiefly to oral teachers, or perhaps I 
should rather say all who instruct their pupils in speech and lip- 
reading, whatever may be the precise method followed in their 
general education. 

Speech and lip-reading are so constantly associated together 
as if the one were the indispensable complement of the other, 
like the ear and speech with those who hear, that the idea of there 
being any difference in their practical value will to some appear 
strange. What, they will say, is the good of speech, if at the 
same time you cannot read it on the lips of another, or what is 
the good of lip-reading if you cannot speak well enough to be 
understood ? No doubt in theory the oral deaf who can speak 
fairly well should be able to read the lips equally well, or vice- 
versa, so that a proper conversational balance is maintained be- 
tween them and their interlocutors. In practice, however, such 
is rarely the case. The speech of the deaf may be understood 
by a considerable number of people, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the former on their part are able to read the lips of 
all the latter. 


1 Reprinted, with the author’s permission, from The Teacher of the Deaf. 
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The fact that speech and lip-reading are not of equal value 
in the intercourse of life is one that has long been familiar to me 
both from personal experience and from observation of other 
oral deaf people, and it is at the present time the subject of in- 
quiry in America. 

I believe the experience of the oral deaf in regard to speech 
and lip-reading may be classed under one or other of the follow- 
ing heads :— 

1. Their speech may be so good and intelligible and their 
capacity for lip-reading so highly developed that the two balance 
each other and work in unison in conversation. They are then 
of equal value. This is the highest ideal that can be aimed at 
and realized in practice, implying a degree of facility in mutual 
oral intercourse between the oral deaf and their hearing inter- 
locutors that falls little short of that between hearing people. 

2. Their speech may be good and intelligible, but their 
capacity for lip-reading relatively limited and its value dependent 
on special conditions of intercourse, possibly involving the assis- 
tance of other modes of expression, such as writing and manual 
spelling. 

3. Their speech may be poor and not always intelligible, 
but their capacity for lip-reading may be relatively high. 

4. Their speech and lip-reading may both be so poor as to 
be of little or no social value, at any rate beyond a very limited 
circle. 

The condition described in the first of these classes is more 
or less ideal, and I believe is seldom fully realized in actual prac- 
tice, and then usually only in certain circumstances, as between 
teacher and pupil at school, and in the intimate intercourse of 
family, social or business circles where the oral deaf attaining to 
this standard are well known and accustomed to move. 

Leaving the fourth class out of consideration as of no great 
account, I believe the experiences of most of the oral deaf who 
are fairly successful would be found to fall under the second and 
third classes, but chiefly under the second. 

It has been and continues to be my good fortune to enjoy 
in exceptional cases an experience of the first class, but so far as 
intercourse at large is concerned and even with many intimates, 
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my experience for the most part has been of the second class. 
I may illustrate this by one or two concrete instances. During 
the final stages of preparation for the London University Matric- 
ulation I had two special tutors, or “coaches,” one for the classi- 
cal and the other for the scientific side—men who had no previ- 
ous knowledge of the deaf. My experience of the former was of 
the first class, so much so indeed that it would have been difficult 
to find another man whom it was so easy and pleasant to lip-read. 
The latter—the scientific tutor—although he understood me 
nearly as well as the other, was, on the contrary, very difficult to 
lip-read, and consequently conversation on his side was for the 
an experience of the second class. I say 





most part by writing: 
this in no disparagement of the gentleman. 

Again, to take another instance of recent date, at one of the 
conferences of the N. A. T. D., I met, not by any means for the 
first time, a man now dead, who was well known and highly 
esteemed the whole world over by all concerned with the deaf, 
He had little difficulty in understanding my speech, but his mode 
of speech made it all but impossible for me to read his lips proper- 
iy, and so he partly spelt on his fingers. Directly I had done 
with him, I was conversing with another gentleman whom I had 
seen only once or twice before, and the experience was altogether 
of the first class. The incident was not without its ludicrous 
aspect, as the former was known for a sceptic in regard to lip- 
reading and the other a firm believer in it. It proved the need 
of caution on the part of hearing people in giving testimony of 
their experiences with the oral deaf, and supplied a possible clue 
to the conflicting character of the views and evidence we are ac- 
customed to have on the subject. The above instances are simp- 
ly a few out of many, and typical of much of my intercourse 
through life. 

In regard to lip-reading it is difficult to say precisely why in 
such cases as these the one succeeded and the other failed in 
similar circumstances. The chief cause, however, lies in the 
different modes in which people speak, which in their visual 
effects are more varied than those who hear have any conception 
of, but other causes, chiefly dependent on constitution and tem- 
perament, play an important part in determining the particular 
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expression which speech takes in each individual. Contrary to 
what might be expected, the most highly educated, probably 
from their more studious and secluded habits, are not necessarily 
the most likely subjects for successful lip-reading. They are 
rather to be found amongst ordinary people of active and smart 
habits, and preferably the young. 

Similarly in regard to speech, some people understand me 
quite readily even for the first time, while others fail to do so after 
repeated trials. In this case it is still more difficult to give any 
satisfactory reason for such marked differences. Possibly it 
may be due to the possession or want of an “ear” for the peculiar 
and unusual intonation of the oral deaf. The difficulties con- 
nected with the practice of speech, however, are nothing so 
great as those connected with lip-reading. 

But to return to the point, if the question be put whether 
speech or lip-reading is of the most value under all circumstances, 
I most unhesitatingly give the preference to the former. This 
may be further illustrated in a more general way. Suppose an 
oral deaf person is brought into contact with, say, fifty different 
persons, including strangers and friends; if his speech is fairly 
good and intelligible, the probability is that most, if not all, of 
these fifty will understand him readily enough. On the other 
hand, each of these fifty will exhibit differences, sometimes con- 
siderable, in his or her mode of speech, and consequently our 
deaf person’s capacity for lip-reading will not be equal to under- 
standing as many of his hearing interlocutors as understand him. 
He will readily understand a certain number, others with more 
or less difficulty, and some not at all. Thus it may well happen 
that while an oral deaf person may be fairly well understood by 
a number of people, his means of understanding them, on the 
other hand, may range from perfect lip-reading with a few of 
them to utter inability to read the lips of others. It is this dif- 
ference in the “personal equation,” if I may call it so, which 
renders speech a comparatively certain and lip-reading a compa- 
ratively uncertain means of communication. 

A practical consequence of the greater value of speech as 
compared with lip-reading may also be seen in the following not 
uncommon case of a more individual sort. Suppose an oral deaf 
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person casually meets a stranger with whom it is necessary to 
communicate; then if his speech is fairly intelligible he can not 
only make himself understood, but what is of importance, can 
explain his own situation and place his interlocutor in a position 
to communicate either by lip-reading, writing, or manual spell- 
ing, as the experience of the moment may determine to be most 
convenient for both. On the other hand, if the deaf person is 
unable to make his : peech understood it is easily evident that he 
cannot make any progress at all by that means alone, so that 
even if he happens to possess a high capacity for lip-reading, this 
will not help matters much in his intercourse with the stranger. 

In this connection I may mention a circumstance which is 
another point in favour of my view of the relative value of speech 
and lip-reading. It is that hearing people as a rule prefer to hear 
the deaf speak, if they do so fairly well and intelligibly, rather 
than follow their finger spelling or read their writing. On the 
other hand, if these same deaf persons do not read the lips of 
hearing people very readily, the latter are not so disinclined 
either to spell on the fingers or write, if it facilitates conversation. 

Again, on the many occasions in daily life when the oral deaf 
are in shops, Offices, hotels, railways, and such like circumstances, 
it is clear and intelligible speech that is found to be really indis- 
pensable, and usually suffices without any great call being made 
on their capacity for lip-reading. We may indeed go so far as 
to say that the speech of the oral deaf is the essential and valu- 
able element in their intercourse, while it is more rarely that lip- 
reading alone is available without the aid of writing and manual 
spelling. 

There is still another factor which tells largely in favour of 
speech being of more value than lip-reading. It is that if the deaf 
speaker’s speech is intelligible it is directly available and strikes 
home at once, whereas with lip-reading the hearing speaker 
has to address himself specially to his deaf interlocutor and speak 
slowly and distinctly. This is seen in the fact that the ordinary 
conversation of other people amongst themselves is seldom if at 
all followed by the oral deaf. 

In general, lip-reading is of the most value in the school 
and home, while speech is of the most value in life at large. In 
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the school it is necessary for a number of the deaf to follow the 
lips of one hearing person—the teacher—while in ordinary life 
one deaf person has to make himself understood by as many 
hearing individuals as he meets. 

I am, however, very far from wishing to appear to depreci- 
ate the value of lip-reading by placing it on a lower level than 
speech. Whenever conditions of intercourse of the first class, 
or even of the third, are possible, lip-reading is simply invaluable, 
but under other conditions it depends very much on the nature 
of the personal equation how far it will go, and quite as often as 
not it has to be supplemented by writing and manual-spelling. 
This is sometimes regarded as though it were a confession of 
failure. Argument is not possible with critics who insist on 
finding in lip-reading a perfect substitute for hearing or not 
at all, and judge accordingly. I would, however, remark that the 
value of a means of communication like lip-reading, which is not 
always equal to the demands made on it, cannot be fairly judged 
by isolated instances of success or failure in the same individual, 
but must be estimated by the gain or loss in his general ex- 
perience. 

Erroneous ideas are held by many as to the true relation of 
speech and lip-reading to each other, some even regarding the 
latter as the backbone of the oral method, strangely oblivious of 
the fact that lip-reading derives whatever natural validity it pos- 
sesses from speech. You may teach a deaf-mute to speak only 
and not practise lip-reading at all, but you cannot teach him 
lip-reading only without speech. Cases may no doubt occur 
of deaf-mutes, who, although they have not learned to speak, at 
any rate to some purpose, nevertheless can read the lips with 
fair success, but they are exceptional. Lip-reading, divorced 
from speech, is simply a set of arbitrary signs, for then it has not 
the natural reality or intuitive value due to the deaf speaker’s 
consciousness that the facial signs he reads are the necessary 
effects of the organic movements of speech which he has already 
learned to produce in himself, and which he associates with the 
facial signs. 

So far as the question concerns the oral teacher, while he 
should aim at developing and employing lip-reading to the ut- 
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most, it is of still greater importance that he should secure a 
free and intelligible articulation in his pupils. This is after all 
the real test. Excellence in speech depends largely on the 
teacher’s ability, but lip-reading depends more on the scholar’s 
own ability—I might add knack—a fact remarked long ago by 
Bonet in his classical work. We cannot hope in all cases to 
secure the condition of things described in the first class of ex- 
periences, but much, very much, will be gained if the speech of 
the deaf is good and intelligible, and it may then be left to their 
hearing fellows to employ lip-reading, writing or manual spell- 
ing according to the capacity of the deaf to follow each individual 
by one or more of these means. 











DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HEARING OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN.! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS OF 





Boston, Mass., July 10, 1903. 


To the President of the Department of Special Education of the 


National Educational Association. 


Dear Sir: Your Committee has experi@iced considerable 
difficulty in collecting statistics concerning the number and per- 
centage of pupils in public schools who have defective sight or 


hearing, retarding their progress in school. 


Through the courtesy of the Hon. William T. Harris, a 
special circular of inquiry was sent out by the United States 
Bureau of Education to the superintendents of schools in cities 


having more than 25,000 inhabitants. 


The circular was sent to 160 city superintendents, 78 an- 
swers were received, and only in Ig cases were any statistics 
reported. Unfortunately there were only about half a dozen 
cases in which the figures were so arranged as to be capable of 


combination into a table. 


From the returns received by the Bureau of Education your 
Committee has compiled the statistics shown in the Appendix. 
Table I relates to defective vision: Total pupils examined, 34,- 
426; defective in sight, 4,603 or 13.4 per cent. Table II relates 
to defective hearing: Total pupils examined, 57,072; defective 


have been ignored and only marked cases included. 


and of publishing the results. 


in hearing, 2,067, or 3.6 per cent. In these tables minor defects 


These results indicate that large numbers of children in the 
public schools are handicapped in their progress through school 
by defective sight or hearing; and they suggest the importance 
of urging upon all superintendents of schools the advisability of 
testing the powers of sight and hearing possessed by their pupils, 





Educational Association, at the Boston Meeting, July 10, 1903. 








‘Submitted to the Department of Special Education of the National 
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Your Committee suggests that the Department of Special 
Education should appoint a Committee to examine and report 
upon the various means employed to test sight and hearing in 
the public schools and to collect comparative statistics concern- 
ing the results. 

Your Committee desires to express its great indebtedness 
to the United States Burezu of Education for so readily co- 
operating with them in its labors, and would suggest the pro- 
priety of asking the Bureau of Education to continue the collec- 
tion of statistics of this character. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Bootu, Chairman, 









































per A. G. B. 
APPENDIX. 
TABLE TI. 
oe : | +. | | Pupils having canary 
| | ked defecti 
City. ‘Pupils ex-) — on ‘Ve | Remarks. 
| COSTS i) Ea ee a 
| | Number. | Per cent. 
ae: i i re | 4,610 | 353 7.7 | Note 1. 
Jevaey City, NJ... cccccccess 1,100 | 197 179 | Note 2. 
Pawenoket, Tee Loc. s:cccsecnees 4,663 | 517 11.1 | Note 3. 
Se eee 6,113 | 667 10.9 | Note 4. 
Utica, N. Y. (1898)............ | 5.987 | 588 9.8 | Note 5. 
Worcester, Mass. ............- | 11,953 | 2,281 19.1 | Note 6. 
OEE ET RO | 34,426 | 4,603 13.4 
TaBieE JI. 
+e 7 Pupils having 
: . marked defective 
City. Pupils ex- hearing. Remarks. 
amined. 
Number. | Per cent. 
Bayonne, N. J...... Lecceveces 4,610 115 2.5 | Note 1. 
|| ee eee 6,729 437 6.5 | Note 7. 
Cleveland, Ohio..... ......... 17,017 342 2.0 | Note 8. 
Pawteeket: To 1. i... cscsiceees 4,663 200 43 | Note 8. 
ea SY 7) sin o0s:0%0:0:0 6,113 406 6.6 | Note 4. 
CSS Se ee) | ere 5,987 254 42) Note 5. 
Worcester, Mass. ............. 11,953 313 2.6 | Note 6. 
2 Eee ee ae 57,072 2,067 3.6 
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NOTES. 


1. Bayonne, N. J.—Superintendent Christie reported 4,610 pupils ex- 
amined; total number defective, 618; number with defective eyesight, 353; 
defective hearing, 115; other physical defects, 175. 


2. Jersey City, N. J.—Superintendent Snyder submitted a report by 
Dr. Wallace Pyle, oculist, concerning the results of the eye examinations 
of the children of the grammar departments of public schools Nos. 1, 2, 
15, 20, and 22. 

Number of pupils examined 1,100 (girls, 542; boys, 558). Ages 
ranged from g to 16 years. 

Cases of astigmatism, 116 (girls, 56; boys, 60); defective distant 
vision, 251 (girls, 119; boys, 132); defective near vision, 33 (girls, 15; 
boys, 18); number wearing glasses, 23 (girls, 14; boys, 9); cases of cross- 
eye, 19 (girls, 11; boys, 8); inflammation of eyes, 51 (girls, 23; boys, 28); 
trachoma, 13 (girls, 4; boys, 9). 

Number of cases having marked defective vision, and whose parents 
were notified of the existing defect, 197 (girls, 99; boys, 98). 

3. Pawtucket, R. I.—Superintendent Hervey reported that during 
school year 1900-1901 the teachers tested 4,663 children and found 517 
children who had one-half or less than one-half of normal vision in one 
or both eyes, and that 200 had marked defects in hearing; also that a 
large number of children had adenoid growths. 

4. Utica, N. Y.—Extract from 1897 report of Superintendent 
Griffith: 

During the spring of 1896 tests were made of the sight and hearing 
of all the children in the public schools. These tests were made by the 
teachers after instruction by a specialist. Snellen’s test cards were used 
for testing the sight, and an ordinary watch for testing the hearing. A 
summary of the conditions revealed by the test is as follows: 


Whole muniber exammed. ....i6 cc dsc ccctes ccc coupepaebitee haes 6,113 
DONOED (ORS NOME » seca 0 c's cake 0 5 Sct ta Selene Raa er ea we daar eee deae 667 
ME AOUOE MUON: varus ocbs.c tases dees cosmeuvew ulacesneenacate ae 23 
MME 2 ata Hers ocala CEA COW EWM E RLS eMC a a eae e Tea on 890 
MR Ake CO BOZOOS oss Le eb ob a te dh ths baat da Carel autaseencée 48 
PUT i Se PE SA ee SCRE Bap Ta AM ee SE gk te ea 1,187 
Astigmatism combined with headache...............ccecceccecees 562 
Color-bilindness (neatly all to red: ok eo ee i ex Soo cee 134 
In the ear test, those who could hear less than one-third the aver- 

age Gistanee 166 the cease Eb ee ati ccectedaseaaces 406 
Those one-half to one-third this distance...............0e eee eee 309 


Counting both tests, there were 1,202 different pupils extremely de- 
fective, and 965 others who seemed to be quite defective, enough so to 
need examination by a specialist. Thus we found about 35 per cent. de- 
fective in sight or hearing or both. This condition, while not differing 
much from results reported from other places, demanded prompt at- 
tention. 

The school authorities immediately did two things looking toward a 
remedy or amelioration of this serious condition. First, all pupils who 
were nearsighted or hard of hearing were given the seats in school most 
favorable for seeing and hearing, and all pupils were given special instruc- 
tion with regard to care and use of eyes and ears. Secondly, notices 
were sent or given to parents of all children found to be thus defective, 
calling their attention to what it was believed had been discovered, and 
advising that a physician or oculist be consulted at once. 
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Our tests revealed many sad and critical cases, which were remedia- 
ble because discovered at this stage of development. Many parents could 
not strongly enough express their gratitude to the teachers. Many 
children consulted specialists and were successfully treated. Cases of 
what had been considered dullness or willful inattention on the part of 
pupils were shown to have been due to inability to see or hear. 

5. Utica, N. Y.—Extract from 1898 report of Superintendent Griifith: 

SECOND TEST OF EYES AND EARS OF PUPILS. 

During the spring of 1896, ail the pupils in the public schools were 
tested by the teachers for defects in sight and hearing. The results of 
that test were published in the annual report for 1897. This fall a 
similar test has been made of all pupils above the first grade. The fol- 
lowing table, taken from advanced reports, condenses the main results 
shown. Further study of the records will doubtless reveal other features 
worthy of careful attention. 


NV OLE SiG OET BRON: oc 5 o.oo ccs occ sear bc oes teense yews velten 5,987 
Vs Pa! Creat | 0 Seg keg ge oR ME eg one SES al Orr eae 5 
MND CSE RNR oo os ses io SoG els WE NCO as wince bie eee oa eand 9 
cree su he eta rn het, Vos sirea eect a leN Giada pete AR SURE Dy A Wek oO ES we ese 833 
CN ss otek sosigtecacwa nie Sacer AIS Ae eee SO A aa 45 
SP MmnNRAIIE OW MAMNSRDE oo ao S cigs in trois treme oe a ae eer Uma eGiS 587 
SOS PSY gS TC ae ee a PE OR a ete 32 
PMMDESr ‘SOMEWMAT CETECEVE. «coc. ceca Ge eesssnsces ceneesees 1,038 
Beene pesca era ee aaron hei tac Michie reac a ee 4 
CNG oo ok a cnen Reeser ieeenancrdutnyens 778 
BRET ECCI an tN AA Sr ed Seno usr ieee rain. Seana iad vanaratRer PINE AEE 13 
EE TOR ee rn heen ep EET aT eS 1,816 
OS SR Sea nes aig eee ee ne yet eee EM CRD g CRU CCS, UnamIAED Wants 30 


In the ear test those who could hear less than one-third the average 
distance for the class, 254. 


Those one-half to one-third this distance, 276. 


By the test of 1896 there were found 2,167 pupils, 35 per cent., de- 
fective. The difference in the percentage of defectives is not great, and 
may be accounted for by improved conditions, by a more frequent use 
of glasses by the pupils, by better care of the eyes and ears, by the dif- 
ference in the grades tested, or by the margin of errors incident to such 
work when not done by trained experts. This much, however, is 
evident—there are far too many children trying to do school work 
handicapped by imperfect vision or hearing. 

Notices, setting forth what the tests discovered, have been sent to all 
parents whose children were found defective in either sight or hearing. 
Attention will be given in the schools to see that such children are given 
the most favorable seats. Other uses to be made of the results of the 
tests are yet to be decided upon. 


It is distinctly asserted that we do not claim for these tests the 
accuracy of a specialist. The teachers were all instructed how to take 
them, and they did the work with such care and skill as was possible to 
them. It is confidently believed that the tests were sufficiently accurate 
for all the uses we have made of them or purpose to make of them. 

Thanks are due to the teachers who have, at considerable expense 
of time and strength, performed this extra work for what is believed to 
be the children’s good. 
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6. Worcester, Mass.—Extracts from ‘Report of the Tests of the 
Vision and Hearing of the School Children of Worcester,” by G. E. 
Partridge. 

The report includes returns from all the school buildings in the city, 
with the exception of two, having a total of 493 children. * * 
Deducting these cases from the total population of the grades (II to 
IX) leaves 11,953 pupils. Of these 2,281, or 19 per cent. of the number 
examined, were found to have defective eyesight. 


TABLE I.—Number of cases of defective eyesight in each grade. 


Boys. Girls. 
Grade, 





| Number | Number 
| examined. defective. 





Number | Number 
examined. defective. 


er 


Per cent. | Per cent. 











IX..... 376 44 11.7 417 84 20.1 
VII. 541 st | (14.9 533 138 25.8 
vu... 583 . 84 14.4 609 145 238 
VI...... 783 23 | 15.7 772 152 19.6 
| re S83 131 14.8 804 181 92 5 
IV.....| 988 192 216 817 249 30.4 
EEL 1.017 168 | 16.5 &80 188 31.3 
Il ..... 1.068 159 14.8 982 162 16.4 








Total. 6.1239 982 15.9 5.814 1,299 22.3 


TESTS OF HEARING. 


Hearing was tested with the conversational tone. One hundred and 
seventy boys and 143 girls (2.9 and 2.3 per cent., respectively, of all the 
pupils examined) were reported as defective. These numbers include 
also a few reported for discharge from the ear whose hearing was 
normal. These numbers compared with the results of tests of the hear- 
ing among school children in other cities, made by expert examiners, 
is unusually small. The tests for hearing are difficult to apply uniformly, 
and it 1s highly probable that the first rough examination has failed to 
reveal the true condition. Deafness varies very much from day to day, 
and even during the same day in the same individual. The time of year 
in which the examination was made was also very favorable. It is pos- 
sible that two or more examinations of the same individual and the 
application of more than one of the simple tests would have given dit- 
ferent results. (Other tests beside voice tests have been used with 
varying degrees of success. Among these are the watch tests, the 
Politzer’s acoumeter, and an instrument lately devised by Dr. Seashore, 
which is said to have given satisfaction in the school tests in Chicago. 
This instrument is simple in operation, and it affords a uniform method, 
and thus eliminates for the most part personal equations of untrained 
examiners. The chief objection to it is its cost. but possibly one instru- 
ment could be made to do service for all the schools of a city.) 

Snellen’s test types were used in testing sight, and the following 
quotation from “Instructions for examinations’ shows the method 
employed in testing the hearing: 
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“To examine for defective hearing, test each ear separately. Have 
pupil stand 20 feet distant, facing squarely to right or left, not allowing 
eyes to be turned toward examiner; have pupil gently press a soft 
handkerchief to the ear turned away from examiner, and then whisper, 
slowly and distinctly, or pronounce in an ordinary conversational voice, 
words or numbers, requiring the pupil to repeat them as soon as heard. 
If the words are not heard at 20 feet, approach pupil until they are heard, 
and note the distance, and record in the blanks furnished for the purpose. 
If found defective, a card of information should be sent to parent or 
guardian.” 


7. Chicago, Ill—‘Some Results of Hearing Tests of Chicago 
School Children,” by D. P. MacMillan, Ph. D. An address given at 
the Detroit meeting of the National Educational Association July 12, 
1901, before Department XVI, now the Department of Special Edu- 
cation. 


The tests were made with the use of the audiometer invented by 
Prof. C. E. Seashore, of the Iowa State University, and which is de- 
scribed in detail by him in Volume II of Studies in Psychology, issued 
from that university. * * 


The apparatus consists of an induction coil, a battery, a galvan- 
ometer, a resistance coil, switches, and a telephone receiver, all done up 
in a convenient and portable hand box. By turning a switch the dry 
battery can be thrown into the primary circuit of the induction coil. An- 
other switch turns the galvanometer into the circuit. Then by varying 
the resistance by means of plugs the fall of potential over the primary 
coil can be made constant, as indicated by the galvanometer. The pri- 
mary circuit can be opened and closed rapidly by means of a key, and, 
as no stimulus can be produced save when the current is closed, the mak- 
ing and breaking of the current makes sharp clicks, which serve as a 
stimulus whose intensity can be varied at will by means of the secondary 
coil. This secondary coil is wound in forty sections, arranged in a 
series on the basis of the number of turns of wire that each contains. 
Each of these sections is connected with the surface terminals in such a 
way that the number of sections indicated on the scale can be thrown in- 
to the circuit by a spring contact, and by moving the carriage along 
the scale to the proper terminal one can vary the energy communicated 
to the receiver in this circuit. * > 


The test was made in the following manner: As the pupil entered 
the quiet room he was seated at one end of a table, at the other end of 
which the operator sat. With the receiver at one ear and the other ear 
closed to exclude possible disturbances, by slightly pressing the tragus 
of the ear backward the pupil awaited the signal for the test to begin. 
At first the register was set at such a part of the scale that a distinct 
clicking sound could be heard. The sound was then made to decrease 
in rs until the point was reached where it could no longer be 
sense 


The experiment was further checked by proceeding in the opposite 
direction, i. e., from below the threshold of hearing to a point where 
the sound was distinctly sensed. The results secured in these two ways 
were averaged and the pupil’s record obtained. * * * 


A pupil is classed as “defective” when it is found from his audi- 
ometer record that he would be seriously inconvenienced in detecting 
sounds of medium intensity, i. e., four or more points below the norm. 
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TaBLE I.—School life and hearing. 




















Defective in one or} Defective in both | Defective in right 
Age —_ both ears. ears. or left ear. 

‘| Number.| Per ceut.| Number.| Per cent. Number.| Per cent. 
en 841 52 15.2 22 6.45 30 8.79 
sees 473 76 16.0 32 6.97 44 9.30 
a 545 123 22.56 47 8.62 76 13.94 
| ee 555 96 17.29 39 7.02 57 10.27 
10.. ..} 598 88 14.71 38 6.35 50 8.36 
| 558 88 15.77 89 6.98 49 8.79 
608 86 14.13 31 5.09 55 9.04 
1 eee 599 82 13.69 35 6.94 47 7.75 
| 664 103 15.51 38 §.72 65 9.79 
| ae 664 108 16.26 39 5.87 69 10.39 
BO... 555 84 15.13 40 7.20 44 7.93 
|) a 377 56 14.85 29 7.69 27 7.16 
| er 192 38 14.59 8 4.16 30 10.43 
Total..!6,729 | 1,080 | 16.05 437 | 6.64 643 | 9.55 


























In general, of the 6,729 school children between the ages of 6 and 18 
tested for aural acuity 1,080 of this number—i. e., 16 per cent.—were 
found defective in hearing in one or both ears, and are liable to be at a 
great disadvantage unless the presence of such defects is known in each 
case. Again, 63% per cent. of the total number are found defective in 
both ears. Further, 9% per cent. of the total number of children have 
either the right or left ear defective, and need especially to be cared for 
and seated on the proper side of the teacher in order to be abie to utilize 
the unimpaired ear to the best advantage. 


8. Cleveland, Ohio.—Superintendent Moulton inclosed the report of 
the supervisor of hygiene and physical education for the year 1901-2, 
together with the same data for 1900-1901. (See following page.) 
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onpatant statistical items deduced — the examination of 39,043 cases in nail 1901. 


Total pupils by grades Beg « toed 
Total pupils with defects of 
special senses .... ........ 
Total pupils with defects of 
Special senses, per cent .... 
Total pupils wearing glasses at 
the beginning of the year . 
Total pupils who do not see 
well with their glasses ..... 
Total pupils inarked 20-20 in) 
one or both eyes .......... 
Total pupils marked 30-20 in 
one or both eyes .......... 
Total pupils marked 40-20 (or| 


less) in one or both eyes ...| 


Total pupils marked 0 (blind) 
BUONO BIO: 65 v0 cvk oo ogiecaws 
Total pupils having a differ-' 
ence in vision of eyes 
Total pupils who do not hear 
well 


Report of teachers’ 


Total wells ioe wile eee 
Total pupils examined. 
Total pupils with defects of 
special senses ............. 
Total pupils with defects of 
special senses, per cent... 
Total pupils who do not ap- 
pear to see well with their 
MIBSAOR:, .. 5:02:05 
Total pupils wearing glasses 
at the time of examination . 
Total pupils who appear to 
have crossed eyes.......... 
Total pupils who do not hear 
well according to Gale’s test 


| 





| 
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Grade. 


Ist. | 2nd. 8rd. 4th. | Sth. 6th. | 7th. | oun. | 


| 


a 


| Seven 


upper 
er ades, 
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'6,104/5,825 6,141 6,462 4,719 4,209 3,189 2,934| 32,939 











086 955, 1,143 1, 918 862 608 ‘a 6,169 
11.2, 16.3 18.6 18.5 19.4 20.4 18.9| 20.4) 18.7 
37, 121 218 277 226 261 233 in 1,507 
26 32 36 «7 68 66 47 34) 88 
92| 107, 186 138 139 116 92 102, 980 
| 934] 315 404 410 294 295 ex9| 154 2,09) 
293, 369 482 542, 415 385 a 214 2,751 
52 61 26 44 44026 24 34 259 
174) 229 4461 447 382 878 263) 236 2,881 
81) 100 ‘9 = 58, 36 * 17 859 

socmiantion of vision and inna 1901-2. 

Grade. 
Oe Sy ie: Vous: | a 
st.|2nd.} 3rd. | 4th. | Sth. | 6th. | 7th. | 8th. | upper 
| | grades. 
5.0041 6.609 6, 405 60 5,454 4,099) 3,360 2,775| 34,802 
/4,609 5,827| 3,098) 2,485] 1,944 1,524 1,392) 765) 17,017 
411 1.185 1,012 1,115 906 640 558 390) 5,806 
8. 2 17.9 15.8) 16.8) 16.6 15.6) 16.6 17.3] 16.6 
| | 

10/30 35 54! 55 45) 53, 32] 804 
41} 127 163 259 200 202 178 147] 1,276 
02) 61 4950 29 15, 12, 10) 226 
72; 85 50 60 «(568 35) 24) 342 
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REVIEWS. 


American School at Hartford for the Deaf, the seventh 
siennial (the 86th and 87th Annual) Report. 

The Directors’ Report refers to the fact that the annual 
expenditures exceed the receipts, and expresses the hope that 
the school may be the recipient of some of the bequests which 
are constantly being made to carry on great educational move- 
ments. During the year, the principal of the school, Dr. Job 
Williams, was obliged by the condition of his health to take a 
much needed rest, his place being filled by Dr. Gilbert O. Fay, 
one of the teachers of the school. 

Dr. Fay as acting principal, presents his Report covering 
the year’s work. The number of pupils present on April 1, 1903, 
was one hundred and seventy-two, with an average attendance 
for the two years preceding that date of one hundred and sixty- 
nine. Of the forty-five pupils withdrawn from the school in the 
two years, nineteen completed, or nearly so, the course of study, 
in an average school period of ten and a half years; while twenty- 
four—more than half—left prematurely,after an average school- 
ing of four years and a half. The reasons assigned and evident 
for these latter withdrawals were failure of health, parental dis- 
inclination, demand at home for child labor, and indifference to 
study. Of the pupils of the school completing the regular 
course, Dr. Fay writes as follows: 

“Our formal graduates, at the close of the academic term, 
in June of each vear, honored themselves and the school by a 
series of literary exercises of their own composition, grammati- 
cal, thoughtful, and dignified. A majority had acquired a degree 
of oral speech and lip-reading that, in the home circle, and for 
the limited necessities of their chosen occupations, will be avail- 
able and profitable. All of them write freely, if not with entire 
correctness, and read current newspapers, periodicals,and books 
understandingly and rapidly. Practical arithmetic, geography, 
and history, elementary physics, the care of one’s health, the 
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laws of industry and business, the facts of human condition and 
character, the nature and obligations of civic and national life, 
the dignity and hope of religious living and worship, the respon- 
sibility of each individual for rational and useful activity, 
have passed through their minds in studious and thoughtful re- 
view. Their minds and hearts have been fortified and strength- 
ened to encounter the peculiar difficulties of their condition, and 
to make for themselves a place in the world’s affairs. Concen- 
trated attention and manly exertion—their own personal con- 
tribution—will save them from falling below a fair grade of 
social respectability and usefulness. Our graduates of recent 
years have not failed to secure self-supporting and honorable 
employment, and are not being discharged for idleness or in- 
capacity. Most of the boys have found occupation in the run- 
ning of machinery where little social codperation is required. 
With no spontaneous inclination to talk and limited to the al- 
ternatives of work or talk, they give unremitting attention to the 
former, a merit recognized by employers. Their school disci- 
pline and training,the arts of designs,and the handy use of tools, 
also taught, are seen to have borne immediate and substantial 
fruit, a situation in advance of the experience of previous years. 
The demand for deaf-mute mechanics is improving throughout 
the country.” 


In a discussion of signs and their use, and of manual spell- 
ing and speech, Dr. Fay in the following paragraphs concludes 
with what we may conceive to be the general sentiment and 
practice of the school administration upon the subject: 


“School exercises should not degenerate into pantomime 
merely or mainly. A steady mental diet of pictures, drawn or 
acted, but untranslated into words, like wordless sound, leaves 
the mind, as with the hearing, childishly feeble, though in rap- 
tures. Descriptive signs, however graphic, and a marvel to the 
curious, are the clumsy barter of savage life as compared with 
the coin currency of civilization. They add a charm to oratory, 
but need to be strung along a co-existing language-thread. 
Conventional signs, most decried, are less objectionable men- 
tally, because comprehensive and concise. When pupils are able 
to speak a few words, and are perhaps adepts in finger spelling, 
we do not rigidly insist upon their using these only, in the 
friendly intimacies of life, and out of school hours, nor do we 
ignore their signs when ourselves addressed. As between 
sweeping signs, measured by yards and feet, finger-spelling, 
measured by finger-lengths and inches, and lip-reading, some- 
times hardly perceptible to the naked eye, it is not difficult to 
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decide which the deaf will prefer, especially when at considerable 
distance, thirty feet or more. Upon serious and critical occasion 
we sign ourselves with no conscious stigma of ignorance, dis- 
grace, or barbarism. But, granting the full vividness, accuracy, 
and ease of signing, it remains that its habitual use, however 
polished and perfect, tends only to dissociate the user from the 
hearing, outside of institution walls. In the days of Gallaudet 
and Clerc a matter of paid normal training, it is now left to the 
chance of voluntary interest. Signs may be nugget-wealth, but 
words are the universal coin of daily use. 


“The manual alphabet, single-hand preferred, based wholly 
upon the spelling and order of the English sentence, is much 
less open to objection and constitutes a valuable stage of lan- 
guage-learning, ripening easily into correct composition. It 
consists of action, distinct, rapid, and easily executed, though 
small nor widely sweeping, and is addressed to a living sense, 
both of which are essential requisites of any language that is 
to be recognized and remembered. It can be readily used by 
supervisors and domestics, and by home-associates, in their 
intercourse with pupils. The eye of a deaf child grasps it 
easily, and his mind adopts it readily, as a concise medium of 
visual thought, and a rapid, exact instrument of expression. It 
leads the pupil up to, and never away from, the correct use of 
English, with but one step more, granted to be the most difficult 
of all, and requiring prolonged technical and expert drill, to 
oral speech itself. The possibilities of its use are illustrated in 
Helen Keller, possessing the sense of touch alone. It is every- 
where convenient to the user, twice as rapid as writing, and 
nearly as rapid as speech. Its use is extending, because easily 
learned by the hearing, in families containing a deaf-mute, and 
because found to be useful, decidedly so, upon exceptional try- 
ing occasions, and in social emergencies, among the hearing 
themselves. At present, however, written words and oral 
speech, faulty to any degree, are the only forms of language 
generally acceptable to those with whom the deaf must live when 
away from school. One or both of these they must therefore 
acquire at any cost of pains and time. The slowness of finger- 
spelling as compared with signs, and disliked for that reason by 
the deaf, though forced upon their attention by the ubiquity of 
city lettering along our streets, and the inherent obscurity of 
speech to their keenest sight, and there is none keener, must by 
heroic practice and attention be overcome. Mental discipline, 
rapid thinking, the accumulation of knowledge, important as 
they are, are not the chief end of deaf-mute education. A limited 
amount of these may be profitably exchanged for added pro- 
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ficiency in language. The essence, the main purpose of deaf- 
mute education, more than in the public schools, is the gaining 
of ability to communicate promptly and correctly with hearing 
people by words written, at any rate, and spoken if possible.” 


Referring to Cogswell Hall, the new primary building oc- 
cupied during the past two years, and the excellent conditions 
which it makes possible in the earlier stages of instruction, Dr. 
Fay says that “its partial isolation affords its teachers favorable 
opportunity for uninterrupted instruction and drill in speech 
and lip-reading, striving as far as possible to preoccupy the 
ground orally, to the exclusion of signs, in addition to the usual 
training in the elements of English composition.” 





The Teacher of the Deaf, Derby, England, May and July, 1903. 


The governors of the Claremont Institution at Dublin have 
adopted a resolution asking state aid for schools for the deaf in 
Ireland, in accordance with the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission made in 1889. In commenting upon this, The 
Teacher says: “If Ireland is to be made fully prosperous, it 
cannot be allowed to lose the developed intelligence and skill 
of even its comparatively small number of deaf inhabitants, and 
therefore we trust that the education of that class will speedily 
be placed on a similar basis to that obtaining in England and 
Scotiand, with a Parliamentary grant on a higher scale, more 
commensurate with the character and expense of the work.” 
[It was said, at the Claremont meeting, that the only other 
European government that does not aid in the instruction of 
the deaf is that of Turkey. 

An especially interesting article in the May number is 
“Some Hints as to the Practical Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf,” by Susanna E. Hull, one of the editors. Miss Hull argues, 
with much force and logic, that teachers of the deaf should pos- 
sess the qualifications and training of educators in general be- 
fore they enter upon the preparation for their special work. She 
summarizes her remarks with the following statement of what 
should be required in teachers of the deaf: 

1. A good personal education, embracing specially, 

(a) A thorough acquaintance with and free use of the mother- 
tongue, both in speech and composition. 

(b) A sufficient knowledge of a foreign language to serve as an 


insight into the difficulties of acquiring a non-natural speech or lan- 
guage, and to serve as a basis for comparison of divergencies in modes 
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of expression and grammar, and to widen the future teacher’s 
opportunities of studying methods followed in another country. 

2. Actual certificated experience in the discipline and methods 
required for teaching ordinary children having full powers, and a thor- 
ough grounding in modern methods of “direct teaching” of language, 
and general subjects, apart from text books, 7. e., going direct to nature 
and the actual surroundings of the pupils for the subjects and illustra- 
tions of the instruction. 

3. An insight into the special requirements of teachers of the deaf, 
arising out of the limitation of their pupils through loss of hearing, and 
how these needs are to be met. 

4. If speech is to be the means of education, a thorough insight 
into Phonetics as a practical science, not a bare knowledge of the speech 
sounds, 

5. A sufficient knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology to know 
how to deal with difficulties arising from abnormal physical troubles not 
peculiar to the condition of deafness. 

6. <A theoretical knowledge of the subject of education for the deaf, 
its history and development, with a practical acquaintance by observation 
of the working of various schools and institutions at home and abroad, 
commencing during training, but continued through the future life-work 
of the teacher as a means of keeping his own work lively and progressive. 

7. Above all, a high and enthusiastic appreciation of his vocation, 
not only to be an educator, but as the restorer of the deaf to their 
rightful position as members of society. 

“Suggestions on the Use of the Voice,” by M. E. I. Kinsey, 
contains much of value to articulation teachers and to those who 
teach through speech. We hope at some future day to reprint 
the article in full. 

Under the title ‘British Bibliography of the Education of the 
Deaf,” A. Farrar, Jr., begins in the June number, the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of books, pamphlets, and articles relating 
to the deaf and their education, published in England from the 
time of the Venerable Bede downward, a work that will be help- 
ful to all who may wish to make a study of this class, and one 
for which Mr. Farrar possesses special qualifications. 

The London School Board has opened at Anerley a res- 
idential institution for the instruction of the deaf in trades. 
Mr. A. Martin comments upon this experiment in an article, 
“Technical Training,” in which he commends it, but claims it 
will be impossible for the majority of the schools, and especial- 
lv so for the smaller and poorer ones, to provide adequate trade 
instructioz, and he brings forward, as an alternative, the ar- 
rangement adopted at the Oldham School, by which pupils who 
have reached the age of fifteen are placed, for a part of the 
time, in a neighboring shop where they will be practically in- 
structed in the trade for which they appear best fitted. These 
pupils are required to write out for their teachers an account of 
what they do each day in the shop, and thus they may be taught 
the names of their tools and the language for the processes 
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while, at the same time, the headmaster is able to discover 
whether they are being properly instructed. 

These two numbers of The Teacher contain many other 
articles of merit, which go to show that the magazine is ably 
fulfilling its mission and that teachers of the deaf in Great 
Britain are enthusiastic, capable, and scholarly. 


The Messenger, Belfast, July and August, September and 
October, 1903. 


In the July-August number of The Messenger is an in- 
teresting history of Donaldson Hospital, and an account of the 
work it has done and is doing. This institution is peculiar in 
that it is the only one where the deaf, as a class, are boarded and 
instructed under the same roof and the same direction with 
hearing children. James Donaldson, of Edinburgh, who died 
in 1830, by his will left his whole property, amounting to £240,- 
000, to build a hospital for boys and girls. While no mention 
was made of the deaf by the testator, the governors decided, on 
petition, to admit this class of children to the benefits of the 
Institution. The deaf are taught in separate classes, but out of 
school mingle with the hearing pupils. The writer says that, 
as a consequence of this association, former deaf pupils of the 
Hospital do not show much, if any, diffidence in mixing with the 
hearing public. Speech and the manual alphabet and signs 
‘are used with the deaf in the school-room and between the deaf 
and hearing children on the play-ground. Of the 226 pupils, 
116 are deaf. 

Another important contribution to this number is the ac- 
count of the work being done for the deaf of India, written by 
Mr. J. N. Banerji. According to this there are 200,000 deaf in 
the country, of whom only 150 are being educated in the five 
special schools. These schools are located at Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Palmacottah (South India), Mysore, and at Dhamtari, in 
Central India. The largest is at Calcutta, with 34 pupils. 

The September-October number contains a brief report of 
the work of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, 
of Great Britain, held in London, July 7-10. Many papers were 
read and discussed by the leading men in the work. An un- 
usual feature was a joint meeting of Conference with the Oto- 
logical Society of the United Kingdom, at which was discussed, 
from both a medical and pedagogical standpoint, “The Method 
of Dealing with and Developing the Residual Hearing Power 
and Speech of the Deaf.” There was also a meeting of matrons 
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of institutions, for the consideration of their special work. The 
Braidwood medal, for the best paper on “The Ideal Teacher of 
the Deaf,’ was won by Mr. Weaver, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


“Deaf Graduates of American Universities” is an article 
by James W. Howson, himself a deaf graduate of the University 
of California. We give below his introductory and concluding 
remarks, and regret that space does not permit the reprinting 
also of the college history of the seven deaf men of whom he 
speaks. These are Henry Winter Syle, James W. Howson, 
Abraham Lincoln Fechheimer, Homer Charles Wheeler, Melvin 
Wheeler, Tilston Chickering, and Robert R. Pollak. 


“A Deaf student both in his preliminary training for college and 
his education at the same is subjected to advantages and disadvantages, 
which should be at once instructive and interesting to all educators of 
the Deaf. His great, and perhaps his only, disadvantage will be found 
to lie in his inability to absorb knowledge through his ears, and to follow 
directly in the paths established by his predecessors. To arrive at the 
goal he must veer more or less from the beaten tracks, and oftentimes 
the way is tortuous and far. But to the stout heart and the steady 
traveller no ways are too difficult, no paths too long. 

“The advantages which may accrue to the Deaf are infinite, and 
represent all the flexibilities to which the life of a human being may be 
subjected. Indeed, in certain cases they have become so great that one 
may wonder whether their combined effects have not overcome the one 
great handicap of deafness. The advantages are both interior to the 
man and exterior. By interior is meant whether they are inherent in the 
person, whether he was born with a good brain, and the activity, deter- 
mination, and tact to carry a project, once launched, through to 
completion. Under exterior advantages we include aid which he received 
from outside sources, such aid as may be secured through the influences 
of a good home, influential friends, good schools and teachers, and the 
innumerable aids which may be procured through financial means, such 
as private tutoring and the constant association with people of education 
and refinement. While we have only to do with the latter advantages, 
it may be said that all the graduates therein enumerated enjoyed at least 
part of these advantages, and some of them were fortunate enough to 
possess nearly all. 


“Without going into details as to how each individual secured his 
education, I shall endeavor to give a general classification of those 
points of interest which may arise amongst all persons concerned in the 
education of the Deaf. We may consider:— 


“1. Whether the Deaf man was a congenital or semi-mute. If the 
latter, the age at which he became Deaf, and whether or not he retained 
his speech. We all know the advantages which accrue from the acquire- 
ment of language before the loss of hearing. The use of speech greatly 
lessens the difficulties of communication between the Deaf and the hear- 
ing. All but two or three of the seven graduates were born Deaf, or be- 
came Deaf at an age at which they may be properly classified as con- 
genital mutes. With two exceptions, all received instruction in articula- 
tion and lip-reading. 


_ ._ “2. The extent of hearing, if any, which the Deaf man may possess. It 
is hard to draw the line of demarcation between a hard of hearing person 
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and what we usually call a ‘Deaf-Mute.’ Only one of our graduates is 
not totally deaf. 

“3. The source of preparation for college; whether he came directly 
from a school for the Deaf, or from a hearing school with teachers versed 
in the art of preparing pupils for university entrance examinations. The 
curriculum of admission-requirements to the modern American Univer- 
sity is so broad that it is difficult to find amongst the ranks of teachers of 
the Deaf those who are qualified to prepare their pupils to pass the same. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that only two of the graduates came to 
college directly from a school for the Deaf. 

“4. The standing of the university. Of the numerous universities and 
colleges in the United States, only eight or ten are of recognized first- 
grade standing. All four of the universities mentioned herein are of 
such standing. Harvard University is the oldest and most prominent 
university in the United States. The University of Columbia and the 
University of California are newer universities, which have come rapidly 
to the front in the last few decades. They rank with Harvard as the 
three largest universities in America. Yale University has long been a 
leading American seat of learning. In general it may be said that these 
universities require of their students an understanding of what they have 
studied, and that they pursue their speciality to such an extent as will 
enable them to apply it practically, as a means of support, immediately 
after graduation. 

5. The course pursued at college. While colleges and universities 
endeavor to put their courses on an equality, it is evident that many 
courses are particularly adapted to the Deaf. Such courses are those 
which give a large amount of time to text-books and laboratory work 
and dispense as much as possible with lectures. Either a list of the 
courses taken, or of those required for graduation, will be found under 
the respective names of the graduates. 

“6. The extent to which he mixed with his fellow-students in their games 
and social intercourse. While a student is sent to college primarily to ac- 
quire an education, it is coming to be more and more recognized that 
the knowledge of men which he obtains by personal contact with profes- 
sors and students plays a large part in his success in after life. All the 
graduates testify to the great benefits which they obtained from such 
associations. 

“7. The help which he received during his collegiate course. Under this 
must be included private tutoring or ‘coaching’ and changes in the 
order of conducting class-room exercises for his particular benefit. It 
is evident that a Deaf student attending college may be so surrounded 
with private help, as to remove all obstacles caused by his loss of hear- 
ing. This would seriously detract from the credit which he would be 
entitled to as a ‘Deaf’ student, but in only one instance was the amount 
of coaching excessive, and this for a limited time only. In several cases 
there was no private help at all, while the rest of the graduates got along 
with no more coaching than is employed by the average hearing student.” 
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“Having considered the graduates, the question arises as to just 
about what place is to be given to the graduate amongst the Deaf as a 
class. While he may be considered as embodying the ‘ultima thule’ to 
which the education of the Deaf may be carried, we must remember that 
this education is only the means to the end. This end is the practical 
application of his education to his success and happiness in after life. 
Strictly speaking, however, he is endeavoring to give an illustration of 
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the limits to which the education of the Deaf can be extended. In the 
struggle for existence in the world, everyone is accustomed to draw up- 
on all the resources at his command. Naturally things have so shaped 
themselves that all five senses are called into play to the limit. The Deaf 
man having only four senses is handicapped to that extent. One of the 
objects of the education of the Deaf is to so cultivate these four senses 
that they will supply the gap left by the loss of the fifth sense. The 
Deaf man in an university of books, just as in the larger university of 
life, is under a continual struggle to stretch out his four senses into a 
fifth. As a graduate, he not only carries away with himself a foundation 
upon which to later on build a liberal education, but also an understand- 
ing as to what to do and what not to do which will assure his free and 
easy intercourse with hearing people. His success in after life, as well as 
may be judged from the limited number of graduates, is at least mod- 
erate. indeed excellent as the Deaf go. 

“With the present status of the education of the Deaf, any pupil of 
somewhat more than normal ability, who manifests an early inclination 
to study, and has the perseverance and the instructors to carry him for- 
ward, ought to be able to enter a higher institution of learning. He will 
also be greatly benefited if possessed of good home surroundings and an 
inclination to mingle with the hearing. In general it will be found 
necessary to make the transition from the school for the Deaf to the Uni- 
versity, not directly, but through the means of some intermediate pre- 
paratory school. The university will do all it can to bring out what is 
within him. It may be somewhat hampered, being unacquainted with 
the limitations of its charge, but it will treat him as the world will treat 
him, and in addition to an education of books, it will give him a knowl- 
edge of humanity such as rarely falls to the lot of a Deaf man either in 
business or society. 

“As regards the life of the Deaf student at college, it will be found 
practically the same in all cases in the class-rooms, the libraries, and 
the laboratories. Deaf students who are successfully pursuing a course 
in a university are on something of a par as to studious ability, and they 
will be found endeavoring to attain the end through the most service- 
able and practical means, which upon investigation have been found in 
every instance to be substantially indentical. In the class-rooms these 
means consist in copying notes of the lecturers’ speech from the students 
sitting next at hand, and having caught the drift of the remarks to usual- 
ly transfer the seat of operation to the library, where by the aid of books 
selected more by instinct than anything else, the gist of the lecture can 
be sifted down. In the laboratories, by close attention to the work and 
frequent consultations with the professors, who are more approachable 
there than in the class-room, more thorough and rapid progress can be 
made. 

“Life on the campus and in the clubs and dormitories is subjected to 
greater divergence amongst the Deaf students. Here some by means of 
the pad and pencil, or speech and lip-reading, if they have it, will show 
far more activity than others, who may be socially uninclined. However 
much he may try to remove the obstacles, a Deaf student in a hearing 
school cannot help losing some of the college intercourse, or however 
much he may be disinclined to mingle socially, he cannot avoid rubbing 
— to some extent with his brethren, and deriving benefit there- 
y. 
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American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., Novem- 

ber, 1903. 

In this issue of the Annals, Mr. James L. Smith concludes 
his interesting series of papers on characteristics of pupils to 
which reference has been made in this department of THE RE- 
VIEW as the several numbers have appeared. This last con- 
tribution deals with “Moral Characteristics of Pupils,” and is 
divided into two parts, the first of which cites instances illustrat- 
ing the presence or absence of moral and religious instincts in 
their pupils that have come under the observation of the teach- 
ers of the Minnesota school. The second part gives the opinions 
of the teachers regarding the best methods of developing and 
training the moral and religious nature of the pupils. 

Another valuable article, from both a psychological and a 
pedagogical point of view, is “Edith’s two first Years at 
School,” by Mr. Theodore A. Kiesel, of the Kendall School. 
This presents a full and careful record of the work done and 
results obtained with an unusually backward deaf child. There 
could hardly be a more discouraging case than (from Mr. 
Kiesel’s description) this would appear to have been, and that 
so much was accomplished should cause teachers to hesitate 
before labeling as hopeless any deaf child who may find its way 
into our schools. 

Other articles are “Teaching from Objects,” by Lula E. 
Carpenter, of Flint, Michigan; “The Education of the Deaf in 
Australia,” by Samuel Watson, of Sydney, New South Wales; 
“Geography Teaching,” by Arthur G. Mashburn, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas; “The Training of the Sense of Sight,” by 
Katharine F. Reed, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and “The Deaf and 
Poetry,” by Hypatia Boyd Reed, Mensha, Wisconsin. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
for the Education of the Deaf], Nos. 6 and 7, 1903, Gote- 
borg, Sweden. 


“Observations regarding deaf children before they are of 
school age,” by Fr. Scheele. The most significant reform which 
education in our days strives after is the fact that all education 
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must be based on a thorough knowledge of the child’s nature in 
general and of the individual nature of a particular child. The 
need of such knowledge is still greater as regards children that 
are not normally endowed than as regards those who are in the 
full possession of all their senses. We possess a better general 
knowledge of the latter, we can refer to the recollections of our 
own childhood, and we can on the whole draw pretty correct con- 
clusions from the mental condition of normally endowed grown 
persons. These sources of knowledge are to a great extent 
lacking regarding deaf children. 

From the time when a deaf child enters the school, there are 
ample opportunities to become acquainted with its mental con- 
dition; and with this knowledge as a basis the education of the 
deaf has been able to make the vast progress which we have 
witnessed during the last century. But at the time when the 
child enters the school for the deaf, it has already gone through 
a long period of development, and it is impossible to thorough- 
ly learn to know its mental condition unless an insight into its 
previous development can be gained. 

Here is a gap in the child’s psychology which must be filled, 
not only for the sake of the education of the deaf, but also for 
gaining a more general psychological and educational knowl- 
edge. The merit of having first in an energetic manner called 
attention to this matter belongs to Dr. Alexander, who delivered 
an address on the subject at the last meeting of the Austrian 
teachers of the deaf; and since then it has been discussed in 
various German periodicals. 

The observations which I refer to can only in exceptional 
cases be made by teachers of the deaf. We must look for as- 
sistance to the first surroundings of the child, more especially to 
its parents. To give an idea of the ground to be covered by 
these observations, I suggest the following questions, which 
should be answered by competent persons, parents, relatives, 
etc. The answers should not be given in general, theoretical 
terms, but should give personal observations made in individ- 
ual cases. If possible, the answers should be put down as soon 
as the observation has been made, and should not be based on 
old and uncertain recoilections. 
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1. Did the mother during the period of pregnancy notice 
anything unusual that could possibly bear some relation to the 
child’s defect? 

2. Was the child born under normal conditions? Were 
its screams different from those of other children? 

3. Were the sounds uttered by the child during the first 
years of its existence different from the sounds uttered by other 
children? 

4. What was the child’s temper during the first years? 

5. From what serious sicknesses did the child suffer during 
the first years? 

6. When was the defect in the child’s nature first dis- 
covered, and in what manner? 

7. When the defect was discovered, what reasons were 
there to suppose that the child previously and possibly from its 
birth, was deaf? 

8. When did the child learn to walk? Before or after its 
brothers and sisters? 

g. Has anything else of an anomalous nature been ob- 
served, as regards the child’s senses and actions? 

10. What has been observed relative to the child’s percep- 
tions—as distinguished from those of normally endowed chil- 
dren—of forgiveness, gratitude, veracity, sense of right and 
wrong, the beautiful, order, cleanliness, etc.? 

11. Has the child been disobedient, stubborn, violent? 

12. When did the child first use signs to make itself under- 
stood? What kind of signs were these? What was the de- 
velopment of this sign-language? Did the child learn any of 
these signs from others? What signs did the persons of the 
immediate surroundings of the child employ to make themselves 
understood by the child? 

13. How far back did the child’s recollection reach at its 
different ages? 

14. For what occupation did the child manifest a special 
predilection? 

15. Was the child allowed to occupy the time by itself? 
What was its favorite occupation when left to itself? 
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16. If the child was not born deaf, when did it become 
deaf? How was it first noticed that it had lost its sense of hear- 
ing? Has its hearing undergone any noticeable changes for 
the better or for the worse? How much could it talk at the 
time when it lost its hearing? Was it noticed that it gradually 
lost its faculty of speaking? Which words were remembered 
longest? Which words rose up first in the child’s recollection, 
when speech began to be recovered? What important changes 
were noticed as a consequence of the loss of hearing, as regards 
temper, intercourse with others, etc.? 

17. Was it noticed that the child made attempts to imitate 
the motions of the lips of speaking persons? 

Many other questions might be asked; but direct and truth- 
ful answers to the questions given above will doubtless prove 
important aids to the teacher of the deaf. 

It is, of course, not to be expected, at least in the beginning, 
that a very large number of children will be made the subject of 
such observations; but even if these observations are at first lim- 
ited to a few, much will be gained; and the example will soon be 
imitated by others. 

Many deaf children come from refined and educated 
families, and here probably the matter will be taken up with the 
greatest interest. Parents who are not able to make these ob- 
servations themselves, will probably come in contact with other 
educated and interested persons who will aid them. 

“The Fine Art of Lip-Reading,” by Mrs. Mabel Gardiner 
Bell, translated by Hedewig Rosing. “The present condition of 
the education of teachers of the deaf in some of the countries of 
Europe, (2, Sweden),” by A. F. Nystrom. The idea of a special 
course of training for teachers of the deaf was first broached in 
the Swedish Parliament in 1809-1810, but was not favorably re- 
ceived at the time. The way teachers were supplied in the be- 
ginning was this, that Mr. P. A. Borg, the Director of the princi- 
pal Institution at Manilla, selected some of the best pupils, and 
gradually trained them to become his assistants. After Borg’s 
death, recourse was had to teachers of the public schools, select- 
ing as far as possible those who showed some interest in the deaf 
and their welfare. During the seventies a so-called “teachers’ 
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seminary,” or normal school for teachers, was kept up in con- 
nection with the Manilla Institution. From 1879 to 1889 the 
students of the “seminary” above referred to, as a general rule, 
passed an examination, which, however, was not yet obligatory 
for obtaining an appointment as teacher at an institution for the 
deaf. The law of 1889 relative to the education of the deaf, at 
last, established the “seminary” on a firm basis, it receiving the 
official designation: ‘Government Seminary for the Education 
of Teachers for the Deaf’ at Manilla; a two years’ course of 
study, carefully prepared to meet the special needs of a school 
for the deaf, was established; and no one was henceforth per- 
mitted to become a teacher of the deaf, unless he had passed a 
vigorous examination at the end of the two years’ course, and 
could show his certificate. 

Statistics of the Norwegian Schools for the Deaf: The 
Christiania public school for the deaf, 1901-1902: pupils, 75— 
37 boys and 38 girls, distributed over nine classes; teachers, g— 
4 gentlemen and 5 ladies; annual expenditure, 52,043 kroner, 72 
ore ($14,108.32). The Holmestrand public school for the deaf, 
1901-1902: pupils, 52—28 boys and 24 girls, distributed over 6 
classes; teachers, 6—2 gentlemen and 4 ladies; annual expendi- 
ture, 38,191 kroner, 61 ore ($10,235.35). The Trondhejem public 
school for the deaf, 1901-1902: pupils, 70—36 boys and 34 girls, 
distributed over 7 classes—the lowest in three divisions; teach- 
ers, 9Q—4 gentlemen and 5 ladies; annual expenditure, 42,272 
kroner, 68 ore ($11,328.89). The Gloshaugen public school for 
the deaf at Trondhjem, 1901-1902: pupils, 44—25 boys and 19 
girls, distributed over 6 classes; teachers, 6—2 gentlemen and 
4 ladies; annual expenditure, 34,339 kroner, 32 ore ($9402.93). 
The Hamar public school for the deaf, 1901-1902: pupils, 63, dis- 
tributed over 15 classes; teachers, 7—4 gentlemen, 3 ladies 
1 lady; annual expenditure, 76,634 kroner, 73 ore ($20,538.10). 

Statistics of the Danish Schools for the Deaf—(only two 
out of the total of three schools are given): Royal Institution 
for the Deaf at Fredericia; 1900-1901: pupils, 185, distributed 
over 18 classes; teachers, 20—12 gentlemen and 8 ladies; annual 
expenditure, 130,623 kroner ($35,000.96). Royal Institution for 
the Deaf at Copenhagen, 1901-1902: pupils, 7o—42 boys and 28 
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girls, distributed over 8 classes; teachers, 9—8 gentlemen and 
1 lady; annual expenditure, 76,634 kroner, 73 ore ($20,538.10). 
Statistics of the Swedish Schools for the Deaf, 1902-1903: 


Pupils. Boys. Girls. No. Classes. No. Teachers. Male. Female. 


Manilla, ..... Ds ee, See ere Was cheats See Piisxss 7 
VARIO, . 60000: = ere eas | ee See 
oS ME oe ois SOs wiachears Weds cxseeen ee tee 4 
Karlskrona,.. 30... 14..... 1 eee eee (err ee ree eee Ye 
Vanersborg, .161... 90..... CRN OR en a 10 
Orebro, ..... Be cc Moe ss Lt ee aic ( SARE ree Ae eee 4 
Gafle, ....... Be 7 Cn «3502 | eee BO ccicteiees j | eee ee 5 
Harnosand,..180. .102 . .78........ 1D eee | eee Bes. «oe 
Hjorted ..... ee. eee Mrikéwess Wicsisesewes SE Oe Senses —_— 
Stockholm,.. 24... 7..... | ee fee sada ree eecs Se ae. 
*Vanersborg. 6... 2..... errr ee eee >  aaucad 6. 3 
Belinas ..... DS Bess aR ee ers Crees MO GRE Ao Maes 2 
Private. ; 





“Meeting of Scandinavian Educators of the Deaf at Stock- 
holm, July 6-10, 1903.” When this number of the Journal was 
printed, this meeting was still a thing of the future, and all we can 
give here are some extracts from the official program; more 
particularly some of the subjects on which papers will be read 
and which will be discussed: ‘On the necessity of absolutely 
sure means of communication in the instruction of the Deaf.” 
“Signs and Speech.” “Should the partially deaf be instructed 
with those absolutely deaf?” “To what degree may the speech 
used in instruction differ from the written language?” To what 
extent should printed text books be used?” “What shall be done 
as regards the further education of the pupils who have left 
school?” “In what direction should we guide our deaf pupils for 
earning a livelihood?” The place of the Deaf in practical life.” 
Thus it will be seen from this very incomplete list that a great 
variety of interesting subjects will be treated at the meeting 
which will be attended by all the prominent educators of the deaf 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The governments 
of most of these countries have appropriated the necessary 
amounts for the journey of their delegates. 

Miscellaneous information: As the Danish Parliament did 
not seem willing to appropriate the necessary amount for build- 
ing a church for the deaf at Copenhagen, the two associations 
of the deaf existing in that city, resolved to build a church with- 
out any aid from the government; and building operations will 
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commence as soon as a Suitable site has been selected. The 
Home for deaf girls at Copenhagen has enlarged its sphere by 
buying three adjoining houses; and it is intended to establish 
a home for the aged who are no longer able to earn a livelihood. 
Hitherto the home was exclusively for young deaf girls who 
went to work in the city during the day. 





Die Kinderfehler [The Defects of Children] Langensalza. June 

and August, 1903. 

Though there are in these two numbers but few articles 
specially relating to the deaf, it may be interesting to give the 
titles of the different articles to show the scope of the periodical: 
“Investigations relative to the memory of weak-minded chil- 
dren.” ‘A contribution to psycho-pathology,”’ by Karl Barbier, 
teacher of the deaf at Frankenthal. Mr. Barbier gives an ac- 
count of the following curious case: A girl, born in 1891, in the 
Palatinate, the daughter of drunkard, and a sickly mother, was 
almost constantly sick during her early youth, and owing to 
diseases of the organs of hearing appeared deaf to all intents and 
purposes. Owing to the abject poverty of her parents, who had 
a large family, she received but very scanty food and less care. 
She mostly sat in some corner staring at vacancy, and was con- 
sidered by her neighbors as a complete idiot. When she was 
eight years old, her father left the country, and her mother died. 
She now had to be cared for by the parish, and was sent to the 
orphan asylum in a neigboring city, where she stayed two years. 
Nothing, however, seemed to awaken her from her lethargy. 
As the authorities of the orphan-asylum finally reached the con- 
clusion that her mental condition was caused by defective hear- 
ing, it was decided to place her in the institution for the deaf at 
Frankenthal. The first impression she made upon us was by 
no means favorable. She sat all day with a vacant stare and 
wide opened mouth. All attempts to remind her by signs—some 
knowledge of which most deaf children bring with them to the 
institution—of her home, her parents, her brothers and sisters, 
or to give her pleasure by toys and pictures, proved fruitless. 
Often she would suddenly begin to cry without any apparent 
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reason. With the exception of occasional slight colds and a 
running of the ear—for which she constantly received medical 
treatment—she became much healthier than when she entered 
the institution. For two years, though, it seemed impossible 
to draw from her an articulated sound. All she could do was to 
write about Io or 15 words and indicate on pictures the objects 
which they represented. After the second year, however, a 
change came over her, almost unnoticeable at first, but neverthe- 
less sure. All of a sudden she began to take an interest in what 
took place around her. As the class in which she had been 
placed was an articulation class, she had an opportunity to dis- 
tinctly observe how the various sounds were acquired. The 
curious fact was then noticed that, in spite of her good sense of 
hearing, she took up the articulations necessary for producing 
the various acoustic effects, simply as optical appearances and 
endeavored to imitate them without using her voice. She got 
so far, that she spoke any word after the teacher—but invaria- 
bly without uttering a sound, simply by motions of her lips and 
tongue, and then pointed to the object which the word represent- 
ed. Gradually she could without making any mistakes connect 
a picture with the object it stood for. But it seemed impossible 
for her to go any further. Every attempt to force her to form 
sounds which would also be perceptible by the ear failed on ac- 
count uf her passive resistance. Her face then assumed an ex- 
pression of absolute vacancy and dullness. In the course of 
time, however, a change took place also in this respect. During 
the intensive exercise which is positively essential for developing 
and fixing the sounds, day after day the powerful sounds of the 
vowels struck her ear, demanded admittance, and urged imita- 
tion. And behold, one day when the class was again practicing 
the sounds “ba, ba, ba,” she uttered the same sounds as the 
other pupils. In this way she also learned to pronounce the 
other vowels, and as the road now seemed open for the con- 
scious formation of sounds, began to learn the consonants. 
And, as in the beginning, her ear sometimes left her in the 
lurch, she often came to the teacher to have him speak the 
sound for her, and ask his aid and correction. She kept at this 
with a never tiring energy, and her face beamed with joy when 
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the teacher praised her. Now the ice was broken. In a short 
time she learned to pronounce all letters, and spoke words and 
short sentences loud and distinctly. Now she is in her 12th 
year and in the 2d class and makes such progress not only in 
speaking but in other branches of knowledge such as arithmetic, 
that she is counted among the best pupils. 

We now have to find a physiological and psychological ex- 
planation of this peculiar case. According to Herbart, the pure- 
ly animal life of man shows itself in a threefold form. First we 
have all those processes which contribute to the nourishment of 
the body, e. g., digestion, circulation of the blood, etc., which 
Herbart terms “vegetation.” The second form of animal life 
consists in all the motions, both voluntary and involuntary, of 
our muscles. This Herbart terms “irritability.” The third form 
is the activity of the nerves, starting from two centers, the brain 
and the spine, or leading to these centers. This Herbart terms 
“sensibility.” Whenever there is a disturbance in any of these 
three regions of animal life, it exercises an influence on the 
mental life of the child. 

In our case there was evidently a disturbance of “vegeta- 
tion.” This was clearly shown by scrofulous gatherings, which 
even now have not entirely disappeared, the constant running 
of her ears, and sores on her scalp. Insufficient food and lack 
of proper care did the rest, and kept the blood in a poor con- 
dition. But as regards “sensibility,” her condition was likewise 
anomalous. The disturbance of “vegetation” gradually brought 
about a perfectly languid condition of the nerves. 

What then brought about the development of this poor girl 
into a comparatively normal child? Evidently to begin with, an 
improvement in her food which had already taken place during 
her stay in the orphan asylum. But all mental excitement was 
lacking here. Therefore, it took the three years which she spent 
in our institution to bring about, by good nourishing food, an 
almost painful cleanliness, and energetic medical treatment, such 
a marked improvement of the blood that the digestion, the cir- 
culation of the blood, etc., took place in a perfectly healthy 
manner, and caused a general improvement in her condition. 
The disturbance of the “vegetation” which had hitherto ex- 
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ercised a baneful influence on the activity of the nerves, ceased, 
and soon the entire psychical apparatus worked in a normal 
manner. ‘Problems of the language of children,” by Dr. Paul 
Mass. “The Berlin Association for the education and care of 
mentally weak children.” “A Swiss Conference of teachers of 
idiots.” 





Tratamiento Pedagogico de Los Sordomudos. Memoria 
presentada en la seccion VII del XIV Congreso internaci- 
onal de Medicina por Don Eloy Bejarano y Sanches, Com- 
isanio Regio del Colegio Macional de Sordomudos y de 
ciegos de Madrid [Pedagogical treatment of Deaf-mutes. 
A report made to the VII. Section of the XIV. International 
Congress of Medicine held at Madrid, by Dr. Eloy Bejarano 
y Sanches, Royal Commissioner of the National Institution 
for the Deaf and Blind of Madrid]. Madrid, Imprenta del 
Colegio Nacional de Sordomudos y Ciegos, 1903. 

From the time that the Mimic was universally condemned 

in order to give place to the Oral instruction of the deaf, a 

greater need has been felt of an harmonious action between edu- 

cators and physicians in the treatment of those deprived of hear- 
ing. But it is only too true alas, that the physicians until now 

have not taken active part in this work of the restoration of a 

great number of the deaf, who are shown by statistics to be con- 

demned to loss of hearing and the consequent loss of speech 
from the lack of care in their infantile maladies. One of the 
principal causes of this neglect comes from the fact that the at- 
tendance of the students of medicine is not obligatory at the 
course of Otology and like sciences, and therefore the young 
doctors leave the university without any knowledge of auricular 
diseases nor of what deaf-mutism is, regarded scientifically. 

From this comes the frequent confusion between deaf-mutes and 

other individuals, who although they have sufficient hearing still 

are mute, and are almost always incurable because their defect 
depends upon cortical injuries of the brain. 
After these general considerations, briefly mentioned here, 

Dr. Bejarano gives a rapid review of etiology, the diagnosis and 

prognosis of deaf-mutism. As to the treatment, this should be 

both medical and pedagogical. In respect to the first, Dr. Be- 
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jarano thinks it necessary in many cases to have the aid of the 
surgeon; but for this the doctors have not the necessary prepara- 
tion, and do not know how to give exact indications of the con- 
dition of the deaf children wishing to enter the school. He asks 
therefore for a provision by means of which all doctors shall re- 
ceive appropriate instruction in Otology. 

In regard to the pedagogical treatment, Dr. Bejarano says 
that when the work of the physician alone would be useless, the 
educator can come to his aid in teaching artificial pronunciation. 
The author emphasizes the many advantages which education 
offers to the deaf-mute in teaching him to speak, and he gives 
the credit of this great invention to the Benedictine Pedro de 
Ponce and to his Spanish followers. 

Dr. Bejarano in comparing the glory of Spain in the history 
of the education of the deaf with its present condition, says it is 
shameful the abandonment in which these unfortunate creatures 
are left, owing to the neglect and criminal indifference of society. 

Spain numbers 12,200 deaf-mutes and of these only 400 are 
admitted to the ten institutes existing. The others—more than 
11 thousand—are deprived of any culture. Every effort of the 
government for extending the instruction of the deaf has as yet 
been quite in vain, on account of the unstable political condi- 
tion of the country. 

Dr. Bejarano comes to the following conclusions: 

I. The pedagogical treatment of the deaf by means of the 
Oral method—either alone or in combination with auricular ex- 
ercises of Dr. Urbantschitsch—is a problem of pedagogical 
medicine, and therefore the physician must always be consulted 


for its solution. 
II. As the diseases of the ear and nose, from which deaf- 


mutism can be produced, are rather frequent, it is quite neces- 
sary that the physicians should acquire sufficient knowledge of 
oto-rynology. To ensure this Otology should be obligatory like 
the other branches of medicine. 

III. Exact statistics of the geographical distribution of 
deaf-mutism do not exist as yet, and therefore it is not known 
how many deaf are in Spain at present. It is necessary that 
statistics should be compilated by means of the sanitary delega- 
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tions, which are already in connection with every judiciary dis- 
trict of the country. 

IV. In order to give some assistance to the distressing 
abandonment in which the deaf have been left by society, it 
would be well to organize a league against deaf-mutism, like 
those, already organized, against blindness and tuberculosis. In 
this way it would be possible to diffuse knowledge of the many 
curable cases of deafness and consequently of mutism. 

V. A law for public instruction of 1857 established that a 
school for the deaf should be opened in every place where there 
was an University, but until now only three schools have been 
opened, and it is necessary therefore to urge the provincial 
deputations to put this law into practice. If this is not yet practi- 
cable, the government should declare the education of the deaf 
obligatory. 

VI. Spain is obliged, more than any other state, to pro- 
mote the instruction of the deaf, because she has the honor to be 
the native country of Pedro Ponce de Leon, who was the first in 
the world to teach the deaf to speak. 

In an Appendix to his valuable report, Dr. Bejarano 
publishes a series of interesting documents relative to Pedro de 
Ponce and his wonderful invention. 





Revue Generale de l’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets 
[General Review of Deaf-Mute Education], Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Paris, May, June, July, 1903. 

“In memory of Mr. Désiré Giraud, Director of the Paris 
Institution”; account of the funeral ceremonies, and speeches 
pronounced at the grave. “Essay on the conditions which 
should assure the success of teaching the young deaf to speak” 
(continued through two numbers of the Review): Complex 
phonetic associations; aptitude of a deaf child for speaking and 
instructing himself, by B. Thollon. Life and works of the deaf 
sculptor Claude André Deseine, 1740-1823, by G. LeChatelier. 
Deseine during the French Revolution made busts—which was 
his speciality—of many of the actors in that great drama, e. g., 
Mirabeau, Danton, etc.; and of several of the prominent French 
authors of the time, e. g., Voltaire, Rousseau, etc. 
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Bericht der Taubstummenanstalt fur Hamburg und das 
Ramburger Gebiet fur das Jahr 1902, und das Schuljahr 
1902-1903 [Report of the Institution for the Deaf at Ham- 
burg and its district for the fiscal-year 1902, and the school- 
year 1902-1903]. 

The Institution for the Deaf at Hamburg has published the 
report of the 76th year of its existence. It is an institution 
where day-pupils and boarders are both admitted. Last year 
the number of pupils was 99—48 boarders and 51 day-pup'ls 
The school, however, gives lunch to all those who attend. When 
the pupils are 16 years old, they leave the school for apprentice- 
ship in some manual work. But sometimes it happens that the 
parents take their children out of school before they have finished 
the course of study. Besides this, it has been observed that the 
attendance of the school is rather neglected by the day-pupils, 
and “there is no need of a special demonstration,” says the Prin- 
cipal of the Institution, “in order to prove that such a neglect 
is more dangerous to progress in the instruction of a deaf than 
in that of a normal child.” 

The Institution takes some care also of the adult deaf who 
have graduated from it. A complementary course has been es- 
tablished for this purpose, and a charitable fund permits the as- 
sistance of the poor deaf who for some reason are without work. 

In the school the German method is practiced, and the Prin- 
cipal says that in comparison with the old method, Oral teaching 
is much more suitable for the deaf, not only for their intellectual 
and moral development, but also in regard to their physical 
welfare. 





Pensieri Sull’Insegnamento Dell’Aritmetica ai sordomuti 
e proposta d’un programma didattico d’aritmetica [Some 
Thoughts on Teaching Arithmetic to the Deaf, and the pro- 
posal of a special didactic program of arithmetic], by An- 
tonio I. Argiolas. Cagliari, P. Valdés, 1903. 

Dr. Argiolas in this new work of his, demonstrates the skill 
of an experienced teacher of the deaf, of which he has already 
given proof in his previous works on special didactic subjects. 
The author recommends, in teaching Arithmetic, the principle 
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of the Oral method, in which according to Mr. Hill every branch 
of study should serve to teach language. A convinced advocate 
of the pure oral method, Argiolas reminds us that each thing 
taught must be spoken by the teacher and pupil, which suggests 
to him the idea of placing as the basis of teaching, the same 
principle as that of the teaching of language, that is: “to keep 
scrupulously to the pure oral method.” 

The following principles are then given together with their 
exposition: 

1. Endeavor to obtain the development of all the psychic 
faculties of the deaf-mute. 

2. Require the actual, lively, and continuous cooperation 
of the pupil. 

3. Make the pupil do the school-work himself under the 
guidance of his teacher. 

4. Require from each pupil the greatest attention possible. 


5. Above all give to the pupil in every lesson a clear, true 
idea of the thing taught, placing before his eyes the real object 
or its likeness. 


6. Follow the logical order of ideas in every branch of 
teaching, and do not pass to a second idea until the first has been 
perfectly understood. 


- 


7. Arrange every exercise in such a manner that the induc- 
tion comes spontaneously, and continue the exercise until all 
the pupils have understood it and know how to perform it. 

For the publication of this principle the author cannot suffi- 
ciently recommend the objective method, the form of dialogue, 
the law of graduation, and repetition. 

The program proposed by Argiolas for teaching arithmetic 
is very limited; but corresponds well to the limited course of 
study of the Italian deaf, who remain at school only 7 or 8 years, 
and are admitted at various ages, and not regularly always at the 
beginning of the school year. 





Le Istituzioni Americane per !’educazione dei sordomuti 
[The American Institutions for the education of the Deaf], 
by G. Ferreri. Palermo, A. Reber, 1903. 
G. Ferreri, the late Vice-Principal of the Institution for 
the Deaf at Siena (Italy), who visited the United States last year 
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in order to study the organization of our schools, now publishes 
his impressions in a neat volume of VIII-380 pages. We can- 
not give at present a judgment in regard to the work of the 
Italian colleague but we think that a simple list of the contents of 
the book will give our readers an idea cf its value. 

The volume contains a Preface and XIV Chapters with the 
following titles: 

I. The American schools for the instruction of the deaf. 
II. The methods of instruction in the American schools for the 
deaf. III. The course of instruction. IV. The higher edu- 
cation of the deaf in America. V. Kindergartens for the deaf. 
VI. Boarding and day-schools. VII. The coeducation and 
religious education. VIII. The physical education. IX. The 
training of teachers. X. The cause of the deaf and the means 
of propaganda in America: 1, Periodical and occasional press; 2, 
Meetings and Congresses. XI. Public commencement Exer- 
cises. XII. Some didactic questions: 1, Pronunciation and 
speech; 2, Teaching of Language; 3, Love of reading; 4, Matters 
of general culture; 5, Auricular teaching. XIII. The education 
of the deaf-blind. XIV. Helen Keller. 

In an Appendix, Prof. Ferreri collects some articles already 
published in various publications during his stay in America, and 
relative to our educational work. 





Memoria del Instituto Nacional de sordomudos corrispon- 
diente al ano 1902 [Report of the National Institution for 
the Deaf (boys), for the fiscal year 1902]. Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, 1903. 


The past year there were 88 deaf pupils attending the course 
of study at the National Institute of Buenos Aires, an increase 
of 10 over the number of the preceding year. The Institute was 
honored by a personal visit from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who was thus enabled to verify the usefulness of the Insti- 
tute for the Deaf of the Republic. In the department of manual 
training, they had obtained very good results in the shops of 
cabinet-work, for which trade a large number of the pupils show 
considerable talent. One of the teachers, Mr. U. Codino, had 
been given a year’s leave of absence in order to visit Europe for 
the purpose of study. 











THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


They Know English. 


“T want to say that no matter how little the Rochester school product 
knows, he knows his English to the limit—the deaf-mute jargon language 
is an unknown thing to Rochesterians.” 

So writes Alex. L. Pach in the Silent Worker. The Rochester school, 
as all should know, is the one in which the manual alphabet is used ex- 
clusively in communicating—unless speech is employed. No signs are 
used for any purpose, and they are absolutely prohibited. The result, as 
announced by Mr. Pach, who has met many graduates of the school, is 
that they “know their English to the limit.” 

This is certainly unprejudiced testimony. Mr. Pach, himself deaf 
and a graduate of a school for deaf-mutes, is probably personally ac- 
quainted with as many deaf persons as any man in the United States. He 
is an old newspaper man, a forceful writer and strong thinker. His asso- 
ciation with the active business world as press agent for theatres, and in 
other lines, has broadened him and made his judgment (be it said with 
all due regard for the deaf) more that of a hearing man than of a deaf one. 
Therefore we think that his testimony is competent. 

Mr. Pach does not attempt to start an argument. There are some who 
maintain that an education in English and by English does not develop 
the minds of deaf persons as they are developed by the use of signs; they 
charge, too, that the deaf do not acquire the same amount of information. 
Those who desire to argue these points may do so. Mr. Pach does not 
concern himself with them, but grants that there is room for a discussion 
by the qualifying clause, “No matter how little the Rochester product 
knows.”” His great point is that the Rochesterian “knows his English.” 

Does not one who knows English have within him the possibility of 
developing along any line he may choose? We think he has. So, after 
all, the deaf person who knows English has accomplished the greatest 
thing toward sound, broad culture. In this the Rochester school is 
successful. The increased following the school is having year after year 
in the continual use of the manual alphabet, in school and out, would 
seem to indicate that the truth is being recognized generally. 

Incidentally, the rule has been for several years in this school, but 
more emphasized than ever this year, that the sign-language must give 
way entirely to the use of speech, writing and manual spelling in the 
school-rooms.—The Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 


Successful Deaf Men. 


In a recent competition for the best design for an electrical tower to 
be located on the exposition grounds at St. Louis, Mr. Thomas S. Marr, 
of Nashville, a graduate of the Tennessee school, and of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, was the successful architect. The tower is to cost $200,000. Doug- 
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las Tilden, of San Francisco, had his design for a memorial to the Cali- 
fornia volunteers in the Philippines accepted over a large number of other 
plans. Mr. Olof Hanson, of Seattle, is superintending the construction 
of a United States building from plans prepared by himself, accepted from 
among those of dozens of competitors, and these are only a few instances 
out of many that illustrate the ability of the deaf to make their way. Give 
the deaf boy a chance at a good education and if there is anything in him 
his parents need not worry as to what is to become of him when they are 
gone.—Kentucky Standard. 


Deaf Teachers. 


In a recent issue of the Deaf American there was an editorial with 
which we feel bound to take direct issue, inasmuch as it misrepresents 
and does manifest injustice to deaf teachers. 

In the first place the editorial says that deaf teachers are not wanted 
in many of the schools. They are. Every year sees appointments of new 
deaf teachers, mostly from the ranks of Gallaudet College graduates, 
and the proportion between deaf and hearing teachers has changed but 
slightly for many years past. 

We are told that one superintendent said, “I have more trouble 
with my deaf teachers than with the whole of the hearing teachers com- 
bined.” It is barely possible that the superintendent himself was the 
cause of the trouble. Veteran superintendents like Gillett, Noyes, Wilk- 
inson, Clarke, Williams, Swiler, and others, both in practice and in testi- 
mony, refute what the above one superintendent said. 

The writer says that the deaf teachers “do not, or will not, keep 
abreast of the times, or take the interest in the class-room that the hear- 
ing teachers do.” This statement we pronounce to be unqualifiedly un- 
true. We admit that among the whole body of deaf teachers here and 
there may be found one who is not worthy of the position he occupies, 
and makes no effort to live up to it, but the same are found among the 
hearing teachers, in equal, if not greater, proportion. If the statement 
were to be established as a fact, then would it stultify the able and experi- 
enced superintendents or principals of the many schools for the deaf in 
which deaf teachers are now occupying the highest and most responsible 
positions, and have done so for years past. We adduce, as living ex- 
amples of the unjust and untrue nature of the whole editorial, such deaf 
teachers as Fox, of New York; Lloyd, of New Jersey; Seliney and Jewell, 
of Central New York; Davidson, of Mount Airy; Ailabough and Teegar- 
den, of Western Pennsylvania; McGregor and Patterson, of Ohio; Mc- 
Clure, of Kentucky; Kearny and Deem, of Mississippi; Chapin, Hays, and 
Boland, of West Virginia; Michaels, of Arkansas; Freeman, of Georgia; 
Berg, Vail, and Morrow, of Indiana; Gross, of Missouri; Long and Phil- 
lips, of Iowa; George, of Illinois; Robinson, of Wisconsin; Brown, Hub- 
bard, and Stewart, of Michigan. The list is not complete. [The Com- 
panion fails to mention Smith, of Minnesota.] We have mentioned nearly 
all the largest schools, and in all of them the deaf teachers named occupy 
positions, usually the highest, and have the fullest confidence of their 
superior, the superintendent or principal. And in the matter of salaries 
there is little ground for the charge of discrimination. If there is any 
school where the superintendent holds a poor opinion of the deaf teach- 
ers and where there is manifest discrimination against them, it is the 
fault of the superintendent himself. Either he has been unfortunate in 
his selection of such teachers, or he is lacking in a genuine friendship 
for the class whose interests he has been chosen to guard. 
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Deaf teachers, as a rule, have the deepest interest in their work, 
from a fellow-feeling; they understand better than other teachers the 
nature and needs of the deaf child from an educational point of view, 
and they are the most loyal to the school, which, in most cases, is their 
own Alma Mater. 

We believe that it is the duty of a paper published in the interests of 
the deaf to criticise fairly where criticism is called for, but such a paper 
should guard itself from misrepresentation such as the editorial here re- 
ferred to indulged in.—The Companion ( Minn.) 


The New Brunswick School. 


Our readers will be glad to know that provision is being made for 
the education of the deaf children of New Brunswick under conditions 
more favorable than those they formerly enjoyed. At the last session of 
the Legislature it was enacted that every child should be educated at 
the expense of the Province, and the sum of $165 per capita was granted 
for this purpose. It is to be regretted that the Government did not see its 
way clear to provide an up-to-date and thoroughly equipped building, 
but this it declined to do, at least for the present. So private individuals 
have taken the matter up and a fine building has been purchased and is 
being prepared for a residential school. This building is beautifully lo- 
cated and originally cost over $90,000, and some fifteen acres of land is 
attached to the property. It is hoped to have the school ready for the 
reception of pupils by the end of this month, and an attendance of from 
thirty to forty pupils is expected this term, though there are from eighty 
to one hundred deaf children of school age in the Province. The Prin- 
cipal of the school, which will be styled the New Brunswick School for 
the Deai, is.Mr. J. A. Weaver, for many years a teacher in the largest 
school for the deaf in England, at Margate, Kent, and more recently en- 
gaged at the Halifax Institution. Mr. Weaver came to Canada with the 
highest credentials of success in his twenty years experience with the deaf, 
and as he is to be assisted by an efficient staff of trained teachers, the 
new school starts under the brightest auspices, and with the best wishes 
of all the friends of the deaf throughout the Dominion.—Canadian Mute. 











EDITORIAL. 





Announcement is made that Helen Keller is 
to be present and to participate at the Uni- 
versal Exposition to be held at St. Louis the 
coming summer, and that in her honor, and in honor of her re- 
markable achievements in her own education, a day has been 
set apart to be known as Helen Keller Day. This will be the 
18th of October, and it is understood that special International 
Congresses of Instructors of the Deaf and of the Blind will be 
called at that time, under the supervision of Mr. Howard J. 
Rogers, Director of Congresses, and chief of the Department 
of Education. 

Miss Keller, now a young lady of twenty-three years, and 
blind and deaf since she was nineteen months old, will graduate 
from Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., next June. After 
a short vacation, she with her teacher, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, 
and her mother, Mrs. K. A. Keller, will proceed to St. Louis 
where, at the invitation of President David R. Francis, they will 
be the guests of the Exposition for a week. Some of their time 
will be spent visiting the model schools for the deaf and for the 
blind, embracing twenty-two classes in all, which will be in 
session in the Education Building daily through the summer, 
and which are to be conducted under the supervision of Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope, and under the auspices of various national as- 
sociations of educators through their exhibit committees. 

Just what part Miss Keller will take in the exercises of 
October 18, is not announced, but she will probably be given 
opportunity to meet the public at some special gathering where 
she can present the work of the education of the deaf-blind in a 
way not only to enlarge knowledge of it, but to win generous 
and willing support for it among the people. F. W. B. 


Helen Keller Day 
at the Exposition 
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There are some educators of long experience 
who do not believe in the Old Testament 
stories as reading, or a subject of study, for 
children, partly, it may be, because the memory of the impres- 
sion they made upon them in their own childhood has been 
dulled or distorted by time, and partly because of a super-re- 
finement of theory resulting from long continual analysis of edu- 
cational practices. However, most successful teachers, and the 
great majority of good men and women everywhere, are agreed 
that the moral influence of these stories upon children is wholly 
good. They furnish them with rough-hewn ideas of Divinity— 
of the love, justice, and mercy of God, and of his interposition 
in the affairs of men, as shown by the rewards of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked—that serve as a guide and 
restraint in their conduct through life, and which the natural 
development of mind and character, aided by the instruction of 
the school and of the church, will gradually shape and polish in- 
to the higher ideals of Christian belief and practice. 

We notice that at a recent meeting of the Minnesota School 
teachers, to discuss the mental and moral characteristics of 
pupils, the instructor of the highest class, himself a deaf man 
and of long service and acknowledged success in the work, made 
a strong plea for the Old Testament stories, claiming that, 
“Every year of the deaf child’s life, from the second to the end, 
Bible Stories should form a part of the Sunday instruction, 
simple at first, and more elaborate with advancing grades.” We 
believe this but expresses the opinion of at least 90 per cent. of 
all teachers and the unanimous belief of the educated deaf them- 
selves. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has 
lately issued a little volume of these Old Testament stories, 
adapted by the teachers of the third grade classes of the Ad- 
vanced Department for the use of their pupils, which should 
receive a warm welcome in schools for the deaf. The title is 
“Bible Stories from the Old Testament Adapted for Children.” 
It will be noticed that it does not say for deaf children. This 
is as it should be: the deaf do not need special reading, but 
should rather be taught to understand and make use of ordinary 
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books, such as they must depend upon for intellectual growth 
after leaving school. However, all children require books 
whose contents and language are adapted to their stage of de- 
velopment, and we claim that no one is so well prepared to fill 
this want as teachers of the deaf, whose work has taught them 
to distinguish clearly between what is really simple in thought 
and diction and what only appears so to the ordinary adult 
mind. We are certainly justified in this opinion by the book of 
which we are speaking. The language is simple, without strain- 
ing after simplicity, and while deaf children in intermediate 
grades will have no difficulty in understanding it, it will be 
quite as interesting and helpful to young hearing children. 
The book is five by six inches in size, and contains seventy- 
five pages of text, on which are given fifty-one of the most 
familiar Bible Stories. There are also nineteen engravings 
on plate paper that add greatly to its attractiveness. At the 
end of each story the book and chapter of the Bible from which 
it is taken are given, and the table of contents is arranged al- 
phabetically for convenience of reference. It is bound in a flexi- 
ble cloth cover, and is in every respect a credit to the office in 
which it was printed. >. G D. 





However much educators of the deaf differ as 
to methods, we are all agreed that the teach- 
ing of language is the most important part of 
our educational plan, and in that respect all our roads lead to 
Rome. 

Is the success we achieve commensurate with our desires? 
Do the average of the deaf attain a satisfactory command of 
colloquial English? 

Leaving out of the question the class of the deaf called 
“semi-mutes,” and the small proportion of others who seem to 
have a natural aptitude for learning language, the average of 
the deaf do not acquire a satisfactory use of idiomatic English. 
In many cases their language is grammatically correct, but it is 
too often peculiar in that it lacks idiom. Language may be 
strictly grammatical and yet not idiomatic, not language “as 
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she is spoke.” Idiom is what makes a language natural, supple, 
flexible. 

The language of the average of the educated deaf is too of- 
ten stilted and unnatural in that it lacks idiom. And a large 
part of the fault lies, I think, in wrong methods of primary in- 
struction. Too much pains is taken to eliminate or avoid 
idioms in the earlier years of instruction, for fear that they may 
confuse instead of helping. 

To illustrate the point I will present a few instances of 
actual occurrence in primary instruction: 

“Mary wears a red waist.” This is correct grammar but 
bad English, since the idea in mind is correctly expressed by 
the idiom “has on.” 

“A man shoots a bird,” is faultless as to grammar, but it 
would be exceedingly painful to any bird to be shot at as a 
habit on the part of any man. The action is momentary, and, 
on this occasion, past at the time of writing, yet there are many 
teachers who warmly advocate teaching children this form in 
their first year, arguing that in some ways the habitual present 
form is easier to teach than the actual present or the simple 
past. 
There are teachers who will teach the pupils to write sen- 
tences like this, “John: gave a book to me,” instead of the 
common idiomatic form, “John gave me a book,” and justify 
themselves by saying that the former agrees with the regular 
order as prescribed for sentence construction. 

In describing a picture the children are taught to write, “A 
man drives a horse,” “Some boys play ball,” etc., on the plea that 
the forms “is driving” and “are playing” would be too difficult 
for the immature minds to grasp. 

I once knew a teacher who was something of a precisian 
in the matter of language teaching, who made it a point to teach 
her class “sit,” “stand,” “fall,” instead of “sit down,” “stand up,” 
“fall down.” 

Symbols and diagrams of various kinds have been devised 
to aid in teaching young deaf children to write grammatical sen- 
tences. However meritorious these may be when used intelli- 
gently, too strict an adherence to them necessitates the elimina- 
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tion of idiom. Idioms object to the strict rules of grammar, 
and rebel at the strait waistcoat of diagrams. 

It is easier to go down hill than up, but I cannot see the 
force of an argument that it is better to teach an incorrect or 
unidiomatic form of language because it is simpler and easier. 
Apply the same principle to the moral instruction of a child, 
and say: “You may do wrong just now, because it is simpler 
and easier, but by and by, when you are better fitted for it, I will 
teach you what is right.” 

For one thing, it is not so easy to make the necessary cor- 
rection when the time comes. An experience of twenty years 
as a teacher of advanced pupils has proved to me that the in- 
correct use of the habitual present form, taught in the first year, 
clings to the children like a leech. Only the other day I had 
to correct three instances of its missue in my class room during 
the course of one language lesson. 

[ would not be understood as advocating confusion or 
over-crowding in the language teaching of the early years. Sys- 
tem and simplicity can be maintained in teaching what is right 
as well as in what is wrong. The one principle that should 
guide every teacher is, “Teach forms of sentence construction 
and idiomatic expressions as the minds of the children are fitted 
to take them up, and when you do teach them, teach them right.” 

The very best teachers are needed in the primary grades, as 
so much depends upon the foundation. And these teachers, 
presupposing that they have a mastery of idiomatic language 
themselves, should be under the general instruction to teach 
language as they themselves would use it. 

After an experience of a score of years in the work, I am 
forced to say that some part of the stilted and unidiomatic Eng- 
lish of the graduates of our schools for the deaf is due to the 
elimination of idioms during the early years, and to the teaching 
of forms than cannot be considered good colloquial language. 

An able teacher of long experience has often made the 
following remark to me, which contains more truth than is 
pleasant to our self-esteem: “It is surprising how well our 
pupils do come out in spite of their teachers.” 

J. L. Smiru. 
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MR. HITZ IN EUROPE. 

In personal letters to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and to 
the editor of the REview, Hon. John Hitz, Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau at Washington, D. C., gives an account of his re- 
cent trip through Europe, an account so interesting in the de- 
tails related that we have obtained permission to use it for the 
benefit of our readers. The trip was taken by Mr. Hitz partly 
for the purpose of visiting his native land, Switzerland, but more 
largely, in the interest of matters connected with the work of 
the Volta Bureau. Absent from this country three months or 
more, he passed through France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, stopping to visit schools for the deaf en route, and in 
Germany attending the Congress of the Federation of German 
Teachers and Superintendents of Schools for the Deaf, held at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. It will be particularly gratifying to Mr. 
Hitz’s legion of friends the world over, to note the cordiality of 
his reception wherever he went, and it will be gratifying as well 
to all our American readers the evidence of the regard for the 
Volta Bureau and of the appreciation of its work, that prevails 
throughout Europe. The account of the earlier stages of his 
tour Mr. Hitz gives in a letter to the editor, and from this we 
quote the following: 

“T left New York for France July 15th, per Holland- 
American Line, landing at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and proceeded 
to Paris, where I arrived a day too late to attend the closing 
exercises of the National Institution, which I visited, however, 
being very courteously received by the officers in charge. From 
there I proceeded to the Lyons school, where Director Hugen- 
tobler had invited me to be his guest, but vacation had also 
commenced. Thence to Switzerland where I spent a month 
visiting personal friends, and also devoting considerable time in 
research relative to the history of John Conrad Amman, of 
whom, in his native place, I finally discovered an excellent por- 
trait—an account of which I will some day write up when I get 
a good cut made—and some additional data of his sojourn in 
Holland, which I have prospects of attaining in the course of 
time. In Switzerland I also visited a number of schools for the 
deaf and blind, more especially the asylum in Lausanne, where 
the blind-deaf Meyestre was educated, and an admirably con- 
ducted school for the deaf at Locarno, on the shores of Laggo 
Maggiora; likewise Dr. Kull’s institution at Zurich, and the 
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boys’ and the girls’ schools near Berne, the well known Arnold 
school at Richen near Basle, now conducted by Director Heus- 
ler-Backofen, and also, Sept. 20th, in Berne, I attended the in- 
teresting religious services for the deaf, conducted orally by 
the City Missionary, Rev. Mr. Isel, assisted by the accom- 
plished and greatly respected General Missionary for the Deaf, 
Mr. Eugene Sutermeister, who is interested in a _ publishing 
firm, is himself a creditable author, and officially the appointed 
visitor of the deaf in the Canton of Berne. The meeting was 
attended by eighty or more adult deaf, who seemed to take the 
deepest interest in the service, what was said, and voted them- 
selves to have a second service in the afternoon, after partaking 
of a modest lunch—dinner provided by Mrs. Sutermeister and 
other friends of the deaf in Berne. On leaving Switzerland, I 
visited Illzach, the school for the blind, conducted by Director 
Kunz, whose management of the institution, considering the 
limited means at his command, displays rare qualification. The 
manual skill of the pupils displayed in the manufacture of a 
large variety of brushes, rope and twine work, embossed print- 
ing, etc., deserves high commendation. I here found two in- 
teresting blind-deaf girls, aged about sixteen years, learning to 
read and write, and a handicraft by which they could aid in sup- 
porting themselves and their parents.” 


The account of the later stages of Mr. Hitz’s tour is con- 
tained in letters to Dr. Bell. From the first one, written at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and dated October 1, 1903, we take the 
following extract: 


“During the last three days I have been attending the Sixth 
Congress of the Federation of German Teachers and Superin- 
tendents of School for the Deaf—embracing all who use the Ger- 
man language in giving instruction regardless of nationality: 
‘Bundesversammlung der Deutschen Taubstummenlehrer.’ Del- 
egates attended from Germany, Russia, Hungary, Austria, and 
Switzerland. It proved a very successful affair. There were 
fully two hundred and fifty participants, of which only about one- 
sixth were ladies. The addresses were characterized by cordial- 
ity, and the papers and discussions in general gave every evi- 
dence of earnestness and thoughtfulness. The federation con- 
sists at present of twelve local Teachers’ Unions, and several in- 
dividuals where teachers have not organized, and numbers in all 
five hundred and fifty-four members. Dr. Walther, of Berlin, 
is president,and Director Vatter, of Frankfurt, presided as chair- 
man. 
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“The programme, on the first day (following a reception 
given on the previous evening,) consisted in the forenoon large- 
ly of addresses of welcome and responses, and an hour devoted 
to a practice school conducted by Director Vatter himself, of 
five classes from pupils of three months’ to four years’ attend- 
ance. It was of course highly instructive, but resolved itself 
more into an examination than practical illustration of Oral 
teaching. The results achieved in voice training and lip-reading 
or speech, were certainly highly creditable, especially so in 
flexion of voice. At noon a luncheon was served, when Director 
Danger read a carefully prepared paper on the subject of 
rendering pupils self-reliant—to be achieved by a moral-re- 
ligious and practical industrial training. This brought forth 
considerable discussion and the word ‘self-supporting’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘self-reliant.’ The discussion showed that careful 
thought had been given to the subject, the details of which will 
no doubt appear in the official report. I enclose a picture of 
the Hall where the meetings were held and also the farewell re- 
union when Director Vatter, in feelingly saying goodbye, 
thanked me publicly for attending. 

“On the afternoon (3 o’clock) of the first day’s proceedings, 
an elaborate dinner was given in the Palmgarden Establish- 
ment’s grand dining hall—orchestra, etc. 

“On the second day, commencing 8:30 o’clock, Dr. (Ph.) P. 
Schumann of Leipzig, read an elaborately prepared paper on the 
subject of exacting a more scientific training of teachers of the 
deaf. This address, admirably delivered, will be well worth 
translating, and likewise the discussions in brief should they ap- 
pear, as one can see how thoughtfully the subject was treated 
by the essayist and intelligently discussed by the speakers, who 
by no means all fully approved of what had been stated, but 
brought forth many practical phases which the essayist accepted, 
as they only forcibly strengthened his argument. I enclose a 
brief account of the subject which showed in substance that not 
only head work but also heart work was requisite in the full 
measure of requirements a teacher of the deaf must have. 

“After luncheon some business matters received attention, 
and the next meeting was appointed to be held in Konigsberg, 
in 1906. 

ater a reunion at dinner in the Hotel Du Nord, the new 
Institution building of the Vatter school was visited—a model 
of perfection for the purpose. Mr. Vatter’s appointments in the 
interior show clearly how completely and in some things ahead 
of the times he builded. There is ample room it seems to me 
for double the number of pupils, which at present is limited to 
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forty. Everything is plain and substantial, yet in good taste, 
and in his living department—dining room, etc.—decidedly zxs- 
thetic. The collections of material for object teaching is very 
comprehensive, and the drawings of the pupils from nature or 
objects exceeds anything I have seen of late in that line. The 
teacher of drawing must be exceptional. The location and 
grounds are all that could be wished, and Mr. Vatter stated were 
the result of his obstinately insisting in adhering to his choice al- 
though opposed by the Mayor of the City at the time, who 
wanted some other building nlaced there. The City pays 1,000 
marks for each pupil unable to be paid for otherwise, and non- 
citizens have to pay 1,500 to 2,000 marks, many applications be- 
ing declined on account of forty being the limit for admission at 
present. Refreshments were again tendered and in the evening 
a farewell gathering was held at the Hall where the meetings 
were held. Of course numerous brief addresses were delivered. 

“The following day I left for Leipiz, where I visited the 
school founded 1778, by Samuel Heinicke, Director Voigt in 
charge. Dr. Gopfert and instructor Lehm are here exerting 
themselves specially to enrich their already well stocked library 
and pedagogical museum which they are ambitious to have equal 
the best in Europe. 

“T have been unable to give much that would interest you 
of what was said of your having founded the Volta Bureau, and 
the gratitude expressed again and again by principals and teach- 
ers. Yotr have thereby honored America in this line of edu- 
cational effort far more than you imagine, and the generosity 
shown in the distribution of information is appreciated more 
than I myself believed. But the Volta Bureau, I can clearly see, 
could do far more for all these people if it could have the means 
to distribute information in at least three languages in place of 
only one. I have learned considerable in regard to what is be- 
ing done here, and understand better now what it is best to try 
and do in the future.” 


A second letter to Dr. Bell written from Rotterdam, and 
dated October 16, continues the account from which we quote: 


“Before sailing tomorrow for New York I will try briefly 
to give you some account of my work since leaving Leipzig. 
First followed a visit to the Berlin (A. Gutzmann, Dir.) Public 
Day School—admirably located on one side of a large open 


"A most interesting feature of my visit was the acquaintance of Dr. 
Herman Gutzmann, son of Director Gutzmann, the eminent author and 
specialist on defects of speech—whose laboratory and library in this 
line are probably unsurpassed in Europe. 
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court, the other two fronts of the court being occupied by 
elementary public schools and a public technical high school for 
girls. It was opening day and many mothers came with their 
children to be entered (6-7 years). The city pays from 1,200 to 
1,300 marks annually for car tickets for children whose parents 
can not afford the expense. The rooms are well arranged, 
classes 8-12 in each (aim is to have 10 or less), Teachers appear 
to understand their work thoroughly and the pupils with few ex- 
ceptions are equally bright to average hearing children of the 
same age or a little younger. This can certainly be called a 
model pure Oral school. It is equipped with the same excellence 
that schools for the hearing receive—admirably arranged for ef- 
fective object teaching. Speech seems to be generally distinct 
and the voices are evidently as far as possible trained to be nat- 
ural. Of course the backward or mentally slightly feeble are in 
classes to themselves, receiving special training. 

“Dr. Walther was absent and neither his practice school 
or Normal Training Classes as yet open. But Madame Walther 
gave me many interesting items about her husband’s work which 
I will reserve for a verbal account. 

“Thence to the Ostfriesland School of our friend Director 
Danger. Here is a sample of a very simple, plain school for 
the very poor of the vast heath and moor region of north-west 
Germany, a most faithful and well qualified director teaching 
with an assistant eleven boys,and a most active, enthusiastic wife, 
with an assistant, twenty-six girls—the latter strange to say be- 
ing so much more numerous. There was no school, it being 
vacation, but I saw the work the boys and girls could do in 
gardening, carpentering, and housework—sewing, cutting, and 
fitting—which would do credit to artisans of some pretension. 
Here every child when it leaves the school is carefully kept track 
of and aided to make it self-supporting if necessary. Several 
girls have been supplied with sewing machinesy and to judge 
from letters of the pupils I read, they have more work than they 
can handle, and are particularly thankful for the ability to help 
support their families. 

“Next to Groningen, where I found an interesting school, 
first on account of its valuable library, and even more so for the 
faithful work that is there being done for almost hopeless defect- 
tives, mentally so and organically. For boarding and lodging 
purposes separate buildings are provided for Jewish and Christ- 
ian children; mental and manual training they receive jointly. 
All of the teachers are men, and some of them certainly show an 
interest in their pupils which could not be surpassed. And in 
turn the pupils seem to respond as gratefully as they can. Shoe- 
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making, cabinet-making, tailoring, needlework of all kinds, and 
other suitable handiwork received careful attention—the teach- 
ers being generally the same who instruct hearing classes in the 
public schools. Director Roorda is a scholarly gentleman, ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for the responsible position he holds. 

“The last school visited was the one in this city on Amman 
Street. Director Fehmers, who took me around, is an experi- 
enced teacher, and I should say the pupils on the whole (except- 
ing a single class organically defective) would compare favorably 
with hearing children. The building is well suited for the pur- 
poses, and here as everywhere else the founder of the Volta 
Bureau and the work he has by means of it accomplished, came 
in for many kindly appreciative expressions. 

“In Amsterdam, Groningen, Leiden, Haarlem, The Hague, 
and in Warmond, I spent much time in trying to get something 
more definite about Amman than has been given to the public so 
far. The name here has dropped out of existence, except so far 
as Amman was the author of several well known books. Could 
I have given a month in place of only ten days to looking up the 
matter, something could certainly have been unearthed. As it 
is | have made the personal acquaintance of several reliable per- 
sons who will aid me in the researches I have started. I find 
that Amman was married to one Maria Birrius, and had a son 
named Elias. Furthermore that Amman owned real estate in 
Warmond, a fashionable suburb of Leiden, the university town. 
I found further that a John C. Amman ai.ended the Leiden Uni- 
versity after the death of J. C. Amman, Sr., and I have reason 
to believe said J. C. A. was a son of the Doctor. In the War- 
mond cemetery I found the ‘Lord of Leiden’ buried, but could 
not ascertain certainly anything about Dr. Amman, as the 
church records could not be reached, but I have the promise of 
the pastor of the Protestant Church in Warmond that he will 
carefully look up the matter, and in The Hague, the Secretary 
in Chief of the State Archives where many old town records are 
deposited, has placed his services at my command to have further 
search made. As it is, I have made a beginning at least, and 
may be spared to see some fruitage result.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The Board of Regents of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., recently conferred the degree LL. D. upon Superintendent 
J. N. Tate of the Faribault, Minn., School, and Superintendent 
J. R. Dobyns of the Jackson, Miss., School. Both the gentle- 
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men are graduates of the college conferring the degree, Dr. Tate 
being of the class of 1873, and Dr. Dobyns of the class of 1874. 


The work of the instruction of the deaf in Great Britain has 
suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. James Howard, the 
Headmaster of the Yorkshire Institution, at Doncaster, which 
occurred on the 18th of September. Mr. Howard was thorough- 
ly experienced in the use of all methods of instructing the deaf, 
earlier in his professional life receiving training in and for nine 
years practicing the manual method, and later taking up the 
oral method of which he became, and continued to the end, an 
earnest and enthusiastic exponent. 


Dr, E. M. Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has the sympathy of all who know him in his re- 
cent great loss by death of his wife and helpmeet. Mrs. Gal- 
laudet passed away suddenly and unexpectedly on November 4, 
after a brief illness incident to a hospital operation. 


Superintendent W. Kk. Argo of the Colorado Springs, Colo., 
School has made a tour recently visiting and inspecting various 
schools west of the Mississippi River. The practice of a super- 
intendent visiting other schools than his own for purposes of ob- 
servation and study, can not be too highly commended nor too 
widely imitated. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the office 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the series of papers that have 
appeared in recent numbers of the REvrEw on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 
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ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 
Adams, Sarah T.* 

Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Mabel E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Addison, W. H., School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Ahrens, Howard E., 821 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. 

Aitchison, Robert, Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 

Alcorn, Larry M. W., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, II. 

Allabough, B. R., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Allen, Anna C.* 

Allen, Edward E., School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 

Allen, Henrietta E., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Allen, Jessie B., Summit Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Allen, Mary A., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Allen, Thos. J., Flint, Michigan. 

Amberg, Dr. E., 270 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, Bessie C., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 
Anderson, M. C., 18 Farragut Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
Andrews, E. R., 455 xchange St., Kochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet V., 3123 Lexington Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Andrews, Helen B., Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Applewhite, Alice, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Archibald, Carrie H., 81 W. Lincoln Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Armstrong, Grace E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Armstrong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Ashcroft, Mrs. Harrict E.+, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Ashcroft, J. I.* 

Ashelby, Catherine, 2658 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Atkinson, M. Emma, 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 

Atwood, Lois E.* 

Austin, Mrs. Emma B., 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Axling, P. L., Seattle, Washington. 

Aycock, B. F., Tremont, North Carolina. 


BABB, EMILY A., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Baer, Morris B., 15 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 

Bagley, Amy C., 90 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 

Baguer, Gustave, 29 Rue de Nanterre, Asnieres, France. 
Bahr, Lulu C., San Bernardino, California. 

Bailey, Lottie, 90 Magnolia St., Boston, Mass. 

Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Baker, Nettie M., 6430 Grove Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Baldwin, Rev. Wm. R., Saxton’s River, Vermont. 

Balis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Balis, Mrs. James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Ballachey, C. M., 192 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 
Ballinger, Madge E., Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Bamford, Lillian, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Banerji, B. J. N.4, 4 College Square, Calcutta, India. 
Banford, Jessie, 86 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 
Bannister, Ina E., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Barber, John, 6 Christchurch Ave., Brondesbury, London, N. W., Eng. 
Bardeen, Judge Chas. V., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Barr, Evelyn, 2125 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrington, W. M., 1712 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Barry, Katharine E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barry, William R.* 
Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Bartlett, E. &., Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen L.}* 

Bartoo, Dell, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Beale, Mary M., Boston, Mass. 

Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Beardsley, Jessie, Madison, S. Dakota. 

Beattie, Grace M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Beatty, Frances A., Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
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Beatty, Gordon, 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty, Mrs. H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell, Dr. A. Graham#§]|, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham||, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Bell, Frances K., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Bell, Lucie Lee, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Marian H. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Prof. A. Melville||, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Melville|], 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. Eliza Grace.||* 

Bell, Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Cordelia L., Berkeley, Cal. 

Bennett, Florence E., 614 Jefferson St., Macon, Mo. 

Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson, Harriet S.* 

Berry, Miss L., 24 E. Forty-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bessant, Walter S.* 

Best, Fred. C., Wis. National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Betson, Anna L., 6032 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Bierbower, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Billings, Carrie, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Bingliam, Cordelia D.,Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago. 
Bingham, Mrs. Katharine T., College Park, San Jose, California. 
Binkley, Katharine Mae, 600 W. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio. 

Binner, Paul.* 

Bishop, Mrs. .iary W., 515 S. Bernard St., Spokane, Washington. 
Bjorset, Hans, Doveskolan, Holmestrand, Norway. 

Black, Anna M.}, Box 266, Boonton, N. J. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, IIlinois. 

Blackwell, Annie R., 37 Granada Road, Southsea, England. 

Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.4{, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, J. F., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md 
Bliss, Dr. Arthur Ames, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bliss. Susan E.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blomkvist, Rektor J., Dofstumskolan, Orebro, Sweden. 

Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Bockee, Martha Oakley, School ter the Deaf. Hartford, Conn. 
Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., 40 Walnut St., Dorranceton, Pa. 

Booth, Frank W.||, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bosham, Judge Geo. L., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 

Bradford, Annie, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bramford, Miss, 116 Eighteenth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bray, Mrs. A. N., 11 Bradley St., Somerville, Mass. 

Breckenridge, Mary S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Bretz, Marie Annette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brewster, Miss R. W., Elwyn, Pa. 

Bridge, Rev. Wm. D., 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Brimmer, Martin S.* 

Britt, Mrs. A. T., Fulton, Missouri. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Brooks, Francis.{* 

Brooks, Phillips.{* 

Brooks, Sarah C., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Broughton, N. B., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Brown, Edith, Streator, Illinois. 

Brown, Clara, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Mary E., Penn. Avenue. corner Lexington, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brown Mrs. Philip A. H., 120 W. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 
Browne, A. Dana, Germantown Y. M. C. A., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Brownell, Mrs. Edward I., 30 Walley St., Bristol, R. I. 

Bruel, Mrs. Nicolaus, 143 E. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bruce, Mrs. G. H., Danville, Ky. 

Bruhn, Martha, 100 Pearl Gore St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Bryant, Belle, 809 Holland St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Bryarly, Kate L., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Buhler, Hester, 34 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Margaret A., 142 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Bullard, Emma B., West Medford, Massachusetts. 

Bullis, Katherine M., 74 Adams W., Detroit, Michigan. 

Bunting, Virginia H., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Burbank, James P., 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 

Burbank, Mrs. James P., 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 
Burchard, Prudence E., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y 
Burchell, Henry J., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burchell, Henry J., Jr., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Butler, Louis C., 7225 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Burnside, Thomas.* 

Burt, W. N., School for the Deaf. Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Butler, Evelyn A.j, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton, Mrs. Gertrude H.* 

Butterfield, L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Mrs. L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Byam, Mrs. Mary S., Chelmsford, Mass. 

Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


CALDWELL, WM. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Calhoon, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Calman, Emel, 299 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Calman, Henry L., 42 E. Twenty-third St., New York, N. Y. 

Camp, Annie R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. M.||* 

Cannon, Daisy M., 1009 Fifty-fourth Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
Carhart, P. W., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Carhart, Mrs. P. W., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Carleton, Mrs. W. G., 15 Grove St., West Somerville, Mass. 
Carlisle, Charles, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Carpenter, Bertha, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carput, Felix, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Carruth, Mrs. Chas. T., 4 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Clyde, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Aru. 

Carter, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carter, Grace, Bethel, Maine. 

Cason, Mary, Romney, West Virginia. 

Castle, Mrs. Rebekah H., 425 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Champlin, Dr. Helen K., 662 Clarke Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chapin, Alma L., Oral School, 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York, N. Y. 
Chapin, E. L., School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Chapman, Rev. M. B., 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 

Chickering, J. W., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Christian, Caroline E., 203 Fulton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark, Mrs. Charles, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Clark, Eliza L., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Clark, Prof. W. A., Peru, North Carolina. 

Clarke, Edward P., 501 W. 164th St., Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Clarke, F. D., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 
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Clarke, Frances V., West Winsted, Connecticut. 

Clarke, Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Clarke, Mary E., Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Clayton, Fred. A., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Clayton, Nannie, 1303 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Coaker, Catharine C., Oral Sch., 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York. 

Cobb, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Coburn, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Coftin, Mrs. F. S., Cuero, Texas. 

Coles, Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colier, J. H., Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conner, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Connick, Thomas, Dixie, Walla Walla Co., Washington. 

Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave-Spring, Georgia. 

Connor, W. O., Jr., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Conrey, N. P., Cal. Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Cook, Mrs. Flora H.* 

Cook, Geo. W., Flint, Michigan. 

Coombs, Mrs. Grace D. E., 4332 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Cooper, Jennie Alston, Charlottesville, Va. 

Corwin, Cora, School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Cosgrove, Margaret, Ephpheta School, Chicago, IIl. 

Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool. England. 

Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Crenshaw, Nathaniel B., Girard Trust B’ld’g, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crosby, F. G., Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 

Crouch, Rev. John F., W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.7||, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuadra, Louis E. Sepulveda, Instituto de Ciegos, Carreo Central San- 
tiago, Chili. 

Cullom, Hon. S. M.§, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cummings, Miss M. F., 501 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cumptun, Dr. Don. M., 57 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Curd, Jessamine.* 

Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Curlette, Margery, Toronto, Canada. 

Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 

Curtice, Fred P., 39 Charles Field St., Providence, R. I. 
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Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cushing, M. A., Minok, Illinois. 
Cuyler, T. DeWitt, Land Title B’ld’g, Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


DAHN, GRACE, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Damon, Alice H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Daniels, Caroline S., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, O. G., 68 Hawthorne St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Dantzer, Rev. C. O., 231 Grand Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davies, Annie E., Portland, Maine. 

Davies, Mrs. C. F., 3757 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Dawes, H. E., 936 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dawson, Ella S.¢, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day, Mrs. Ellen L., Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Dedman. Lella M., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Deem, Charles S., Schooi for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Delafield, Lewis L., 1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

De Madrazo, Maria Ana McCotter, Institute National de Sordo-Mudos, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Denison, James, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Dennis, Rodney.* 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

De Sumichrast, Mrs. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Devereux, Miss S. H.}, Portland, Oregon. 

Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dey, Estelle M.* 

Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Divine, Mrs. Ella R.* 

Divine, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Doane, Letitia, 701 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Donald, Ida M., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Donovan, Judge Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Donovan, Mrs. Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Downing, A. U., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Draper. Estella M., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Dreyfuss, Miss, 74 E. Seventy-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Driggs, Miss D. S., Middleborough, Massachusetts. 

Driggs, Frank M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Driscoll, Timothy F., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Driver, Wm. R., 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Dudley, L. J.7* 

Dunbar, Evelina, Staunton, Virginia. 

Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H., 1001 W. Noble Ave., Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Dustan, Gertrude L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLESON, REV. W. S., 608 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Easby, Annie E., Media, Pennsylvania. 

Easby, Mrs. Mary E., Media, Pennsylvania. 

Eastburn, Hugh B., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Eaton, Blanche B., Contocook, N. H. 

Eaton, Mary, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Eddy, Bessie, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara D., Northampton, Mass. 

Eddy, Emily, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Eddy, Frances N., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Eddy. Mabel G., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eddy, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 
Edmunds, C. H., Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

Ehrich, L. R., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Elliot, Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England. 
Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Ellis, Jessie, 155 N. Third St.. Newark, New Jersey. 

Ellis, Silvenus A. 4 * 

Ellsworth, William W., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Elmendori, D. L., 201 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Alice W., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Ely, Charles R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Emerson, Dr. C. W., 36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Emerson, Maud L., 12 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Erwin, Hugh, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Estabrook, Miss E. A., Portland, Maine. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAGAN, ROSE A., 772 East 188th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Fairbank, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Farrant, Mary I., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Farrar, A., Jr., care of Henry Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 
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Fay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Elizabetht, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Mrs. G. O.* 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Cora, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwin S., Winnetka, Illinois. 

Fechheimer, H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§]|, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S.||, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, M. S., 57 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Felkel, Henry Noel.* 

Ferguson, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Ferguson, Helen A., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Ferreri, G., Siena, Italy. 

Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Field, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Finch, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Finney, Mrs. M. E., Nettleton Home, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Firth, Emma M., Cor. 69th St. & Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Fish, Kate H.t, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Fish, Simeon G., Mystic, Conn. 

Fisk, Pauline, Crosby Place, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. F. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fitzsimmons, Eugenia, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Fjortoft, F. A., Skole for Dove, Vibes gade 7, Christiania, Norway. 
Fjortoft, I. A., School for Dove, Vibes gade 7, Christiania, Norway. 
Flagg, Helen J., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Flaherty, Maryf, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N. VY. 
Flatley, M. Stella, School for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wis. 

Flemming, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Fletcher, Katharine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Florence, Mrs., Marietta, Georgia. 

Flower, Mrs. L. L., 361 Superior St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fondelius, Gunnar, David Bargaresgata No. 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Forbes, W. H., Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 

Forchhammer, G., Den. Kgl. Dovstummeskola, Nyborg, Denmark. 
Ford, Belle, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Forman, Mrs. Henry D., Doylestown, Pa., 

Fornari, Prof. Gav. Pasquale, Borgomanero, (Novara), Italy. 
Fowler, Elizabeth A.* 
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Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Foster, Alice S., 253 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Frankenheimer, Miss R., 23 W. Seventy-first St., New York, N. Y. 
Franklin, Mary, Fordham, New York. 

French, Mrs. A.7, 221 E. 68th St., New York, N VY. 

French, Martha F., 983 Hancock St., Wollaston, Mass. 

French, Parmeal, Boise, Idaho. 

Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Frieschmann, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fuller, Sarah||. Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Gantz, Mrs. Wm., Anchor, IIl. 

Garcia, Daniel, School for the Deaf, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Gardner, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Appleton, Wis. 

Garman, Tillie, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Garret, Emma.* 

Garrett, Mary S., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Gault, Bertha H., Ruggles, Ohio. 

Gawith, Frances W.+, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Gebhardt, Olga M., 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York, N. Y. 
Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Gilby, Rev. W. G., 419 Oxford St., London, W., England. 
Gilchrist, Anna, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Gill, Laura D., Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

Gillen, Marcella V.* 

Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf. Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillespie, Mrs. J. A.* 

Gillespie, Mabel M., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillett, Almat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Mrs. Harriet Ann Goode.* 

Gillett, Jane V., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Philip G.* 

Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillman, Dr. R. W., 107 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Gilmar, Mrs. F. E., 669 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 

Gilpin, George, care Starr and Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilroy, Elizabeth P., Mystic, Conn. 

Gleason, Cora L., Perkins Inst. for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Goddard, Josephine L., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Golden, Etta M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Goldsmith, Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Rev. Father, Institution for the Deaf, Bombay, India. 
Goode, Cornelia S.* 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Clara Louise, Mexia, Texas. 

Gordon, Mrs. John R., Portland, Conn. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., 494 E. Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gordon, Joseph C.* 

Gordon, Mary T. G., Washington, D. C. 

Gorton, Mrs. Cora D., 2 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Goshorn, Eugenia, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gottlieb, Leo, Trinidad, Colorado. 

Graham, James D., Pasadena, Cal. 

Grant, Mary G.* 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
Greene, David, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Greene, Grace G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greener, May, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Greeno, Mrs. Isador L., 238 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Dela.an, Wisconsin. 

Gregory, Mrs. Seth W., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregware, Charlotte P. M., McCowan Oral School, Chicago, III. 
Griffin, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Grimm, M Agnes, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 

Griswold, Mary B., 502 E. First St., Duluth, Minn. 

Groesbeck, E. A., Albany, New York. 

Grossman, Gertrude H., 1328 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grossman, Dr. Louis, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grosvenor, Edwin A., Amherst, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 414 W. 118th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., 107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H. 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Julia E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 1331 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, New York. 

Gruver, E. A.|!, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Guinness, Stella S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guldberg, F. O. H., Olafsgade 17. Christiania, Norway. 

Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gutzmann, A., Taubstummenschule, O. Markus Str. 49, Berlin, Germany. 


HAESELER, HELEN M.., Mystic, Conn. 
Haguewood, Linnie, School for the Blind, Garv. S. Dakota. 











Haines, Edwin, Deaf Education Bureau, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England. 


Hall, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Harriet C., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Halverson, Clara M., Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Hamilton, Harriet E.7, School for the Dea‘, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Margaret, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hamilton, Rene E., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hamlin, Orpha L., Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 

Hammerslough, Julius, 830 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Hammond, Mrs. Margaret, Mystic, Connecticut. 

Hamner Mrs. John C., 1407 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Hancock, FE. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Hare, Wm. B., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Harper, Geo. W., Robinson, III. 

Harris, Della, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portlanu, Maine. 

Harris, Rosa R., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harris, Emma P., Malone, N. Y. 

Harrison, Mrs. E. N., 142 Walnut St., Montclair, N. J. 

Harrison, F. Barton, 43 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Frank, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Hart, Olive E. D., 17 E. Twenty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Harwood, Mattie H., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 
Hartz, Dr. Henry J., 27 Adams Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 

Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haskins, C. N., Chicago, Illinois. 

Haupt, Hermine, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Christiania, Norway. 

Hayden, Herbert B., 923 Twentieth St., Rock Island, Illinois. 
Haynes, Heber N., 138 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hazard, F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hearle, Edith A., Dixson, Ontario. 

Hecker, Miss M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heizer, Evalyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hemphill, Rev. Dr. John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henrickson, Dora P., Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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Henry, Mabel, 112 W. Seventy-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Herman, Kate S., Olathe, Kansas. 

Herold, Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hewson, Dr. A., 1508 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Bay City, Mich. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Thomas. ]* 

Hill, Wm. H., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hillyer, Clara, Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Hitch, Mrs. Virginia W., 26 Liberty St. E., Savannah, Ga. 

Hitz, Hon. John}, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hoadley, Helen C., Cushing Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hobart, Almira I.+, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hockley, Thomas.* 

Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoffmann, Hugo, Prov. Taubstummenstalt, Ratibor, Germany. 
Hofgaard, E. H., Skole for Dove, Hamar, Norway. : 

Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hoge, Mrs. J. Hampton, Roanoke, Va. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., 812 Trent Ave., San Francisco, California. 
Holder, Mary E., Freeport, Illinois. 

Holliday, George L., 28 Meridan St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and to E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Holmes, Miss E. L., 29 Myrtle Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

Holliday, Ella M., Rome, New York. 

Holstein, M., 44 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, Ellerbe, Boulder, Mont. 

Holt, M. H., Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 

Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hopeman, Antonia B.* 

Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St., Boston, Mass. 

Hough, Charles M., 550 Park Ave., New York. 

Hough, Helen V., 9 Union Place, Newton, N. J. 

Howard, Belle, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Howard, James.* 

Howe, Henry S., Essex St., Longwood, Brookline, Mass. 

Howe, Sarah B., Tuileries, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Hoyt, Emma S., 307 Woodland Place, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hoxie, Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoy, Mrs. Anna Lowry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoyt, Emma S., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Hubbard, Charles Eustis, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hubbard, Gardiner G.||* 

Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.||, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Hubbard, James M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Samuel, 98 Montecito Ave., Cor. Lee St., Oakland, California. 
Hudgins, Sallie G., Romney, West Virginia. 

Hudson, John E.* 

Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., 26 Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Hull, Susanna E., Woodvale, Bexley, England. 

Humason, Dr. Thos. A., New York, N. Y. 

Humbert, I. S., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Humphrey, J. F., 122 E. Platte St., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Humrich, C. P., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Hunt, Luella, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Hurd, Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hutchins, Mrs. George, 815 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Hutchinson, Emlen, 112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Hynson, Mrs. Perry, 1465 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ILLINGWORTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Henderson Row, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Irvine, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 


JACK, CORA, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Jack, Ida M.}, Belleville, Canada. 

James, C. D., Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Jameson, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jameson, Helen M., 27 Franklin St., Woburn, Mass. 

Jamison, Dr. W. C., Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Jastremski, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jayne, Henry LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Jenkins, Margaret, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jenkins, W. G.* 

Jenkins, R. C., Ticonderoga, New York. 

Johnson, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Johnson, Fanny, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Johnson, Miss Joe, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Johnson, J. W., 317 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Johnson, Richard O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Effie, 2951 Vernon St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Joiner, Enfield, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jolms, Mrs. H. L., New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Elizabeth Ogwen, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Jones, B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 
Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Jones, Geo. A., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones, Mrs. J. Arthur, Contocook, N. H. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 
Jordan, Flla C., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Jorgenson, Kand. G., Dovstummeninstitut, Fredericia, Norway. 
Joy, Mrs. Grace H., Joy Prairie, Illinois. 


KATHAN, MARY A.* 

Kaufman, B., 2 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kearny, Alfred, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 70 Division St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.7* 

Keiser, Dr. Max, 388 Franklin St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keller, Helen A., 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kennedy, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kent, Annabelle, 60 S. Clinton St., East Orange, New Jersey. 

Kent, Elizay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Keppel, Mark, Room 47, Court House, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kerr, Elizabeth, Schoo! for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Kieffer, Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kieffer, Mrs. Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kiesel, T. A., Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

King, Ada R., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. J. U., Woodstock, Vermont. 

King, Katharine, Ephphata School, 409 S. May St., Chicago, IIl. 

King, Mable M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 

King, Marion, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

King, Sibelle de F.. School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

King, Theo. M., Paxton, Illinois. 

Kinnaird, Sarah, 520 N. Main St., Rockford, Illinios. 

Kinsey, Mrs. Eveline I., Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 
Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W., London, England. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Miss A., 916, 14% St., Rock Island, Illinois. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kitson, A. Hilda, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 
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Kjellberg, Nils, Willinska Skolan, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Klemm, Dr. L. P., Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Knight, Mrs. Clarence P., 690 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Knight, Elizabeth B.* 

Knowlton, Mrs. Dexter A., Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill. 

Knox, Emma, 863 S. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, II. 

Kranzusch, Clara, 199 Drew St., Appleton, Wis. 

Krause, Minnie, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Kutner, Simeon, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Nightingale Lane, 
Wadsworth Common, London, S. W., England. 

Kyhlberg, Dr. O., Manilla, Stockholm, Sweden. 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Dear, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Landis, Kate S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lang, tleanor, 14 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Lange, Paul, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Larkin, Annie P.+, West Chester, New York. 

Larson, Lars. M., School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
LaRue, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Latham, Charles H., Mystic, Conn. 

Laurent, F., Sr., E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy. Philadelphia. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Joseph S., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lawrence, William Marshall, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lee, Virginia, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Leake, Mrs. Mary L., 316 E. Price St., Germantown, Pa. 

Lehman, Arthur, 16-22 William St.. New York, N. Y. 
Leighton, Fmily L., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, California. 
Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Leonard, Ella M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Lerch, Rena, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 

Leu, Barbara, 6759 Parnell Ave., Englewood, III. 

Leverett, George V., 66 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Levy, Felix H., 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Emma, 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Pa. 

Lewis, Hon. George A., 268 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis, F. Mortimer.* 

Lewis, Mrs. Rush R., Frederick, Maryland. 

Lewis, O. Engene, 78 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Libby, Mabelle J., 291 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Lightfoot, A. B., Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Lindsey, J. H., Charlottesville, Va. 
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Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Lippitt, Henry.{* 

Lit, J. D., 1942 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princetor St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Lochhead, Grace R., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 
Locke, Ada Sherborne, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Loeb, Miss R., 116 W. Seventy-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Lougee, Gertrude L., 23 Lavender Sweep, London S. W., England. 
London, Bessie A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Long, L. B., 1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Loveless, Mary E., St. Timothy’s Catonsville, Missouri. 

Low, Mrs. S. L., 11 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
Lowrey, Frances S., New York, N. Y. 

Lucas, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ludlow, Sarah, 211 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Luedeman, G., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Lung, Mrs. J. C., 620 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Lyman, Elizabeth M., 423 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, Hopewell, Nova Scotia. 

MacIntyre, Mary B., Eddystone, Pa. 

Mackay, Annie, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
MacMillan, Sophia A., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

MacVeagh, Charles, 40 E. Seventy-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
McAloney, Thomas S., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
McAloney, Mrs. T. S., Boulder, Mont. 

McClure, D. E., Lansing, Michigan. 

McClure, M. P., Mediapolis, Iowa. 

McClure. Sarah, Jackson, Mississippi. 

McCord, Jeannette H., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

McCowan, Mary, School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 
McCurdy, Arthur W., Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
McDermid, W. D., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
McDowell, Florence C.}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McFall, Dr. Guy H., 32 Adams Ave. West, Detroit, Michigan. 
McFarland, Dr. J. T., Jacksonville, III. 

McFarland, Mrs. J. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

McGee, W J, Washington, D. C. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
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McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., 6018 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McGuire, Mary, School for the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 
Mcllvaine, John A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIntire, Wm., 4020 Ogden St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

MclIver, C. D., Cave Spring, Ga. 

McKee, Margaret V., School for the Deaf, 837 W. 55th St., Chicago, III. 
McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

McKim, John W., Boston, Massachusetts. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
McKinney, Rachel, 1007 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
McLean, Ward.* 

McMaster, Annie, Rochester, N. Y. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

McNair, Mrs. A. D., Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

McNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

McNulty, B. F., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

McVickar, Wm. Nelson, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Magher, Louisa C., Rochester, N. Y. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick Ct., High Holborn, London, England. 
Mahony, Catherine A., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
Makesmson, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Mallory, Dr. M. L., 69 Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Manning, F. M., Mystic, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
March, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margulies, Leon, 154 W. 73d St., New York, N. Y. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 

Marr, Addie V., 65 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marsh, Matilda L., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marshall, Margaret R., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Martin, Catharine E., Clarke School, 138 Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Martin, Mary I.., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Marvin, Carrie, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mathison, Mrs. Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mauss, Mrs. M. E., 1701 Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mears, Willard S., 36 East 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Meigs, Jane T.+, New York, N. Y. 

Melchert, Martha E., 40 Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Merrill, Louise H., Portland, Maine. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.}, Franklin, Mass. 

Metcalf, Frank W., Arcadia, Oregon. 

Meyer, Helen, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Mihm, L. W., School for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 
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Millard, J. B., 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miller, Adelaid Frew, 75 Lincoln Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Miller, J. H., 511 Park St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Miller, Lucia M., 631 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, Wm. E., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deai, Chefoo, China. 

Mitchell, H. F., New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G., 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Martha B., W. Duval St., Germantown, Pa. 
Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 
Monro, Mrs. S. A. J., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Monroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Montague, Helen, Asylum Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montgomery, Endora, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Moorehead, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bellfield Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morbacher, Mrs. Samuel, 221 E. 6th St., New York, N. Y. 
Morgan, Charlotte Louise, 11th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland, California. 
Morgan, Mrs. Colin D., “Milton,” Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Morgan, Henry, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Morgan, James, Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Morgan, Mary B., Fordham, New York. 

Morgan, W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morris, John T., 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris, Lydia T., Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morrison, F. D., 220 E. North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Morton, Joy, 15 Groveland Park, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mosenthal, H., 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Mrs. Jane L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Mueller, Aug. F., 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 
Munger, Mrs. H. M., Mexia, Texas. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 1114 Center St., Station D, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Murray, M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nathan, Mrs. H., 1203 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NELSON, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Nelson, Joseph B.* 
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Nelson, Mrs. Joseph B., Box 259, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Nesbit, Edith B., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nevil, Blanche I., Kynerdale Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., Eng. 

Newcomer, Waldo, 56 W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Newlin, Olive, 700 Stephenson Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nichols, Mrs. J. D., Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 

Nissen, Prof. Hartvig [, Boston, Mass. 

Nitchie, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bertha M., 246 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nixon, Bessie L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Nordin, Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep, Forsstanderinna for Skolhemmet for 
blinda dofstumma, Wenersborg, Sweden. 

Nordin, Frederick, Dofstumskolan, Wernersburg, Sweden. 

North, Ralph H., 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Henry B., Mystic, Conn. 

Noyes, Dr. J. L., Faribault, Minnesota. 

Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Mary L., Seville, Ohio. 

Nuber, F. W., New York, N. Y. 

Nuff, Mrs. O. L., 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nugent, Anna, 12 Elm St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Olin, Mrs. T. D., 312 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

Openshaw, Joel C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orr, Nannie C., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Osborn, Virginia A.j+, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osterhout, Alice, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Owen, Helen, Streator, Ill. 


PACH, ALEX. L., 935 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Packer, Thos. E., Mystic, Conn. 

Page, John, State House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson||, 1759 R St., Washington, D. C. 
Palm, Elnora, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Palmer, Helen L., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Palmer, Robert, Noank, Conn. 

Park, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Parker, W. D., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Parker, Willard, Jr., 159 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
Parsons, Col. Francis, Hartford, Conn. 

Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 
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Patrick, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Paton, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Patterson, Hettie I., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 
"attison, Robert E.§, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Payson, Mrs. Edgar, 324 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Pearce, Iva C., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Pearse, Lillian B., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Peck, Alfred, 138 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Peet, Isaac Lewis.* 

Peet, Walter B., New York, N. Y. 

Pegues, Mrs. E. C., Raleigh, N. C. 

Pennycook, Ida M., 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Pepper, David, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Pettibone, Nora, 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York, N. Y. 
Phinney, Mrs. Mary E., 428 Amherst St., Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Pierce, C. W., Elva, Michigan. 

Plympton, Emma L.* 

Pollak, Robert R., 7 Foxcroft House, Cambridge Mass. 
Pollock, Isabel, 8 Clauricarde Gardens, London W., England. 
Pond, Bessie, 261 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pope, Alvin E., Dept. Education, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Porter, Mrs. Alice M., Pierce Building, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Porter, Edward B., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Porter, Samuel.* 

Posey, Lillie, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Potter, Adella F., 20 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W.* 

Powell, Minnie, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Pratt, Mrs. A. C., 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Price, Cora R., 41% W. King St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Pritchard, G. T., Scranton, Pa. 

Pugh, M. Louise, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Purinton, Miss E. W., 215 Emery St., Portland, Maine. 
Purtell, Mary J.7, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 
Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Putnam, Mrs. Henry W., 130 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Pybas, Adelaide H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUIGLEY, Rt. Rev. J. E., 1025 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RANKIN, DAVID S., Troy, New York. 
Rankin, Mrs. David S., Troy, New York. 
Rawlings, Helen, 706 W. State St., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Ray, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ray, John E., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, Jr., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Read, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Reade, H. L., Jewett City, Conn. 

Reamy, Olive L., New York, N. Y. 

Reckweg, John C., 325 E. Jefferson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Reed, Mrs. Hypatia B., Menoha, Wis. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reid, Mary, School for the Deaf, St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
Reider, James S., 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhardt, Anna, Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia 
Reinhold, Laura E., 12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Renand, Dr. George L., 27 Adams Ave. Fast, Detroit, Michigan. 
Reno, Morris, Music Hall Co., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Geo. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rhoades, John H., 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rice, Alex. H., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rice, Luan C., New York, N. Y. 

Rice, W. E., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Richards, Laura DeL.+, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Richardson, Mrs. P. L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Richmond, Mrs. Harold, 88 Cooke St., Providence, R. I. 

Rider, Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Rider, Mrs. Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
Riedle, Anna R., Wilmington, Ohio. 

Roberts, Emma, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robie, Alice V., School for the Deaf, Ashland, Wis. 

Robie, Grace L., Broadway & 163d St., New York, N. Y. 

Robie, Laura B., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn 
Robinson, Louise, School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Robinson, Lucy E., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England 
Roe, Mrs. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Mrs. Rev., Granville, Ohio. 

Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Rogers, Grace A., School for the Deaf, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Rogers, Harriet B.t, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Howard J., Dept. Education, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rogers, Maria A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Martha, Washington, Indiana. 

Root, Ettie B., 702 Seventeenth St., Moline, Illinois. 
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Rose, Grace H., Granville, Ohio. 

Rosenbaum, Mrs. S., 48 W. Eighty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. H., 53 W. Eighty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Ross, Edyth, School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothchilds, Mrs. M., 129 W. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rothschild, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russel, Jane L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SACHS, MRS. SAMUEL, 46 West Seventieth St., New York, N. Y. 
Safford, Jean A., 1503 35th St., Washington, D. C. 

Sanborn, Hon. Frank B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanders, Mrs. George T., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 

Sanxay, Olive, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Saul, Mrs. Katharine P., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Sauter, Emily E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Schaffer, Anna E., Supervisor Schools for Deaf, Madison, Wis. 
Schilling, Alice, Darwin School, Chicago, IIl. 

Schmidt, Amkea, Neuer Market 32, Emden, Germany. 

Schmitt, Anna, 1706 Fifth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Schontheil, S., London, England. 

Schoolfield, Allen T., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 
Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scott, Fanny M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Connecticut. 
Scott, Mrs. Walter, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scribner, Mrs. J. H., Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scudder, H. E.* 

Searles, Jean B., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Seeley, Miss S. Franc, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A., 1338 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selby, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Seliney, F. L., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sharp, B. Howard, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Shermer, Charlotte, Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Simmonds, Mary L., Portland, Maine. 

Simpson, James, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mrs. James, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Simpson, Mary A., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, 
Simpson, Mrs. M. L., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Sister Adele George, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mariae Therese, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Anne Burkey, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister M. Dositheus Dwyer}, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Philip de Jesus, Female Deaf and Dumb Institute, Montreal, Can. 
Smith, Alice Noyes, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Miss E. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Smith, Herbert Knox, Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, Ina, S. Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mariae A. L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 

Snider, Amy E., 602 W. Third St., Faribault, Minn. 

Snow, Emmal|, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Snyder, Agnes, Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Solfisburg, Lydia, Aurora, III. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Sparrow, Mabel S., South Orleans, Mass. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spear, A. R., 131 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Spencer, N. Erna, 212 Nelson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Spencer, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dakota. 
Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Mrs. Rober C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sprague, O. S. A., 2700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Sprague, Sarah T., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Stannard, Martha R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Clair, Flora, 6636 Normal Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stegr.an, Louise W., 1096 First Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stein, Miss S., 59 E. Sixty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Steiner, Bernhard C., Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stern, Bernhard, care of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stevenson, Estella, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Stevenson, Mrs. S. M., 7 Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
Stewart, A. A., Olathe, Kansas. 

Stewart, Mrs. A. A., Olathe, Kansas. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. George B., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Stinson, Carrie R., Boulder, Mont. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Stone, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Streeter, J. W., 2001 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Ave., New York. 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M., 2903 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H., Sch. for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Stuart, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 

Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sturtevant, G. H., 537 Caledonia Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Sullivan, Annie M., 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Margaret M., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Summers, Carrie H., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., Lake Ave., Rochester, New York. 
Sutherland, Leela M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Swett, Nellie H., School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Swiler, John W., Burlington, Iowa. 

Sykes, Miss S., “The Barnard,” 71st St., Central Park W., New York. 
Syle, Mrs. H. W., 188 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


TABER, MINNIE C., Rochester, N. Y. 

Taft, Annie E., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Taft, Carolyn Gay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taft, Grace Emilie, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Tate, J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Annah S., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Taylor, Mrs. Benj. F., Cor. Olive St. & Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Taylor, Bernice, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, C. W., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 


Taylor, Ellen, Danville, Ky. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Taylor, Ellen E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland. 
Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jean McN., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
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Taylor, Viola, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Teegarden, G. M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Terrell, Park, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Terrell, Mrs. Park, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Thomas, Mrs. William D., 633 N. Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomason, Pattie, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Thompson, Anne C., 130 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Thompson, E. S.f, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, Emma Rossf, Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, E. W. E., 54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Fannie E., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Thompson, Louisa K., School for the Deaf, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Thompson, Mrs. Madge, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Thompson, Mary H., 38 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Thorne, Mrs. R. Edgar, 704 Craig St., Montreal, Quebec. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Thurber, Amey, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 

Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Timmerman, Edward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timmons, Kate, 68 Water St., Morristown, N. J. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 
Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Titze, Gerhard, Dofstumskolan, Karlskrona, Sweden. 

Tomlinson Mrs, Harriet M., 3201 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

Tower, Mrs. Samuel F., 82 Huntingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Trepanier, Rev. Canon F. X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
True, Lillian F., Bethel, Maine. 

True, Mary H.+, Bethel, Maine. 

Tryborn, J. H., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker, Bessie A., 4221 Chambers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tucker, Mary P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Turner, Mary E., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Mary W., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 


UNDERWOOD, J. C., 57 Clifton St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Unkart, Gustava, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Unkart, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
Upham, N. Louise, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urbantschitsch, Prof. Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wein, Austria. 
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VAN ADESTINE, ELIZABETH, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Calumet, Mich. 

Van Allen, Rev. H., Utica, N. Y. 

Van Benschoten, Irene, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 

Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, 11 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W., England. 

Vaught, Mrs. H. W., Jacksonville, III. 


WADE, MRS. CHARLES W., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Wade, Wm., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Frances F., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Waite, Minnie M., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Waldo, E. F., Birmingham, Michigan. 

Walker, A. H., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, M. Frances, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walker, S. T., Chicago, Illinois. 

Walter, Dr. Robert, Wernesville, Pa. 

Walters, Katherine R., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walther, Eduard, Der Konigl. Taubstummenanstalt, Elsasser Str. 27, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Walton, Idella, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Warner, Mrs. George E., 5 Whipple St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Warren, Lillie Edginton, 124 E. Twenty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 

Washington, Janie M., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Watson, James, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 

Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watson, W. W., Barry, Illinois. 

Watts, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watzulik, Albin Maria, S—A, Altenburg, Germany. 

Way, Daisy M., Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Way, Frances Burr, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Way, Mrs. H. M., 1024 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Weaver, James Arthur, School for the Deaf, St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Webb, Mary, Portland, Maine. 

Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wellington, Mrs. J. E., 77 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wells, Hannah C., Wethersfield, Conn. 

Wells, Mabel, School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 

Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
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Welsh, G. W., Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Kentucky. 
Wemple, F. H., Waverly, Illinois. 

Wentz, Clayton, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesselius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

West, Emma F.}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westendorf, Katharine, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. : 
Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Wettstein, Emma, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wettstein, Frances, Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wetzel, J. W., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharton, Lula E., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Chester C., Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Frank R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Wheeler, Homer C., 67 Dithridge St., Pittsburg, Pa. | 
Wheeler, Louise T., 4 Bennington St., Newton, Mass. ; 
Wheeler, Melvin H., 14 Kitkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. E. M., 1129 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
White, Alice M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
White, Marie M., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

White, Mrs. S. L., Caribou, Maine. 

White, Wm., Jr., 714 Arcade Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whiteman, Mrs. Jennie L., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Whitley, Catherine, Emporia, Kan. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whitney, Mary C., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Whitney, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilbur, Robert P., Mystic, Conn. H 
Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Wilcox, Viola K., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild, Laura H., Hartford, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
Williams, Alice S., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Gwendolyn, 2446 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Maude C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, Marti Keene, School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
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Winston, Mrs. L. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina. 
Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta, 323 E. Fourth St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Wolf, Mrs. F. R., 118 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York, N. Y. 

Wood, Frances W., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wood, Mary, Academy St., Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, Susie L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Woodbridge, Irene, Frederickton, New Brunswick. 

Woodruff, Miss M. L., Sch. for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Worcester, Eleanor B., Thetford, Vermont. 

Wright, C. W., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright, John D., Wright Oral Sch. 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York. 
Wright, Z. J., Dadeville, Alabama. 

Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


YALE, CAROLINE A.}||, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Yeager, William J., Reedsville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 

Yendes, Candace A., 425 Ella St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Yerkes, Miss E., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Yerkes, Laura C., Frederick, Maryland. 

Yost, Stella, Danville, Kentucky. 

Young, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Young, Louise T., Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 

Young, Mrs. M. C., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Young, Mrs. Wm., Jr., 3810 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


ZELL, ELLA A., 88 S. Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ziegler, Robert M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zorbaugh, Gracey, Philadelphia, Pa. 














| Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading 





By EDWARD B. NITCHIE. 


“The aim of the book is to 
| enable the learning of the art 
of lip-reading without the di- 
rect help of a teacher, and the 
lessons and exercises present 
material in an orderly develop- 
ment to that end.’-—TuHeE As- 
SOCIATION REVIEW. 

‘“‘An important contribu- 
tion to our literature upon the 
subject. I have no doubt it 
will be of value and profit to 
the adult deaf who desire to 
learn speech reading.’’—Dr. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 





“It evinces practical pro- 
ficiency and the intelligent skill 
of an apt teacher.”—THE OvuT- | 
LOOK. 


“‘T am certain that it will be 
found most useful, not only to 
the student, but also to the in- 
structor.’’—PROFESSOR ENOCH 
HENRY CURRIER. 


“‘Your method is ingenious 
and well executed, and will be 
of great assistance to learners 
of lip-reading.’’—Pror. ALEX- 
ANDER MELVILLE BELL. 





An octavo volume; illustrated: 162 pages. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Instruction in lip-reading to the adult deaf, personally or by 
correspondence; and a training course for teachers. 





156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 








EDWARD B. NITCHIE, 




















Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped 
and conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business. 
Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. 
While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of children to begin 
their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 























THE 


STORY OF MY LIFE 


BY 


HELEN KELLER 


Price, Net = = = = $1.50 
18 PORTRAITS, VIEWS, ETC. 


HERE has perhaps never been a more notable educational feat than 

Miss Keller’s truly marvelous achievement of getting into touch 

(through the aid of her devoted teacher and friend, Miss Sullivan) 

with the world about her. Left deaf and blind by a mysterious 

illness at the age of nineteen months, she has in the last sixteen 

years learned to communicate with friends, to read, to ‘‘see’’ statues by 

feeling, to speak French and German ag fluently as English, and to write 

—correcting the chapters in this volume when her teacher read them to her 

by means of the fingers. Simply, but with much feeling and with a surpris- 

ing faculty for expression, she tells the story: how she learned the first word; 

her emotions at going to Boston, meeting other children, bathing in the 

ocean—and so on through the whole almost incredible record. The volunie 

has aun illuminating study of Miss Keller by John Albert Macy and contains 

a selection of Miss Keller’s letters to many well-known people: Phillips 

Brooks, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, John 

Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Charles 
Dudley Warner and others. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


34 UNION SQUARE, EAST, NEW YORK 






































THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KaruarRinE E. Barry. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements of the 
English sentence to the eye,and indicates at the same time grammatical rela- 
tionships by form, order, and position, a‘fording thus, to the deaf child, sight 
rules for guidance to correct syntax in speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each slate an es- 
sential element of the English sentence; and for all time these slates, in their 
position and order, form the thought background or pattern for all purposes of 
language analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with which it has 
been used with especial success. 

A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen or more 


ten per cent. reduction. 
Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 


1304 Willson Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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From Far and Near 
Graded Stories for Little Folks 


FIRST BOOK 


A Reader for younger children, compiled by the Committee on Publication of 
Stories, authorized by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, to prepare a 
series of Readers, is on sale by the Publishers, 

The American edition is being reprinted in Harrisburg, Penna. 


GEORGE M. MORANG & COMPANY Limited, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
and BAKER & TAYLOR, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The book contains many short stories, is fully illustrated, a number of the illustra-* 
tions being in colors. The paper is of the finest quality and the letter press of the best 
and the binding attractive and substantial. The book will be sold to American Schools 
for the Deaf and to teachers of the deaf at THIRTY-FIVE CENTS (35 cts.) a copy 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF STORIES. 


Mrs. Syivia C. Batis, Chairman, Belleville. Ontario, Canada. 
Sup’r WiiuiaM A. Bow rs, School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Virginia, 
Mr. Georce M. TEEGARDEN, 469 Ella Stiect, Wilkinsburg, Per nsylvania. 
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Abrams, Mr. William S 


Achorn, Miss Mary R. 
Angle, Mr. C. H. 
Babcock, Mr. John E 
Barrett, Mr, John W. 
Beckert, Mr. August J. 
Biggam, Miss Edith H. 
Blakeley, Miss Blanche I. 
Blevins, Miss Ella 
Bodley, Mr. John T 
Bond, Mr. E. A 
Bowen, Mr. James S. S. 
Buchan, Mr. Champion L. 
Calleghan, Mr. William 
Carter, Mr. C. F 
Carter, Mrs. Mary L. 
Carrell, Mr. Owen G. 
Cartwright, Mr. Joseph H. 
Clum, Mr. George H. 
Colgrove, Mr. Alvin W. 
Cowan, Mr. A. H. 
Currier, Dr. Enoch Henry 
Davidson, Mr. Samuel G. 
Dillion, Miss Mamie E, B. 
Dougherty, Mr. George T. 
Draper, Mr Amos @G. 
Dreyer, Miss Freda 
Eden, Miss Lavania J 
Ely, Dr. Charles R. 
Ely, Mrs. Louise C. 
Erickson, Mrs. Gilbert 
Falk, Mts. Ida N. 


Flavelle, Miss Emma 
Gabler, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Gallaher, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Gallaudet, Dr. E. M. 
Goldstein, Miss Sarah 
Gordon, Dr. J. C. 

Gray, Mr. Frank R. 
Greener, Miss L. May 
Greener, Mr. A. B, 
Greener, Miss Guasie H. 
Greer, Mrs. Mary J. 
Gross, Mr. Henry 

Hall, Mr. Percival 





Halse, Mrs. Beulah C. 
Hanson, Mr. Olof 

Harah, Mr. Edwin C. 
Hasenstab, Rev. Philip J. 


Zorn, Mr. William H. 


Wurdemann, Mr. Frank G. 


HAVE A TALK WITH THE STOCKHOLDERS 
DULUTH, MINN. 
AND LEARN ALL ABOUT IT. 


HOWARD INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Hasenstab, Mrs. Georgia Eliott 


Hasenstab, Miss Grace Eliott 
Hayman, Mr. Clarence 
Howard, Mr. Julius D. 
Howard, Mrs. Edna 
Howard, Mr. Jay Cooke 
Howard, Mr. Julius D., Jr. 


Howard, Miss Elizabeth F. 


Hoyt, Miss Mary M. 


Iverson, Mrs. Mary A. 





Wolff, Mr. Charles 
Widaman, Mr. Frank 
Waite, Mr. Daniel 
Vanderveer, Mrs. Ellen M.- 
Tuck, Mr. Louis C. 
Tuck, Miss Alice L. 
Tran, Mr. George L. 
Thorburn, Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, Mr. Zach. B. 
Thompson, Mr. R. T. 
Stutsman, Mr. Asa 
Stafford, Mrs. May Martin 
Smith, Mrs. Thilda P. 
Simpson, Mr. James 
Sheridan, Mr. Thomas 
Schwirtz, Mrs. Sigrid B. 
Schum, Miss Emma 
Schory, Mrs. Ida May 
Schory, Mr. Albert H. 
Shuey, Mrs. Hannah 8. 
Ruthford, Mr. Henry S. 
Runde, Mr. Winfield 8. 
Rothert, Hon. Henry W. 
Koth, Mr. Louis A. 
Roizowiez, Mr. Mike 
Rogers, Mr. D. 8. 
Rodman, Miss Annie F. 
Ripley, Mr. Thomas W. 
Regensburg, Mr. O. H. 
Reed, Miss Cora M 
Putnam, Mr. George H. 
Posey, Miss Sallie J. 
Porter, Mrs Frances H. 
Poor, Miss Georgietta 
Feter, Mr. Harvey W. 
Peet, Miss Elizabeth 
Peek, Mies Mary E. 
Patterson, Rev. Isaac M. 
Patterson, Misa Bertha 
Patterson, Mr. Robert 
Palmer, Mr. B. W. 
Ohlemacher, Mr. Albert W. 
Odebrecht, Mr. Leonce 
Noyes, Dr. J. L. 
Nau, ht n, Miss Margaret 
MclIivaine, Mr. John Addison 
Munnell, Miss Cynthia M. 
Mickle, Mrs. James A. 
Martin, Miss Mary L. 
Lameon, Miss Cloa G, 
Knox, Mr. Frederick 
King, Mr. Sidney W. 
King, Mrs. Belle Beard 
Ki) patrick, Miss Mary 
Kihm, Mr. Anthony 
Johnson, Miss Nora 
Jenkins, Mrs. Isabel V. 
Jenkins, Mr. Weston 
Jacobi, Mr. Ernest R. 


Addresses of Stockholders 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


_ course of systematic instruction in language, in four - volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. I.”’ 


xty sliort stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $8.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 2.” 


J stories prepared for young pupils, compWNed by IDA V. HAMMOND 
a Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


mtains nearly’a hundred short stories‘and seventy-five conversations, for 
practice in language, prepared by WM. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00: per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered: from United: States: History, compiled by 
JOHN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy, 90c. 










Ya “A Primer of English and American Literature.” 
By ABEL S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, Tbe. 









““WORDS AND D PHRASES.” 


mples of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


“Stories for Language Study.”’ 


lapted to pupils of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED{BY THE 


MIERICAN SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAE 


HARTFORD, CONN. i : 





WORKS OF PROF. A. A. ” MELVILLE 5 


I. sober 


The Science of Speech. Board. . ‘ae Chae : 
The Faults of Speech. Choehs 222207 PERI ee eae , 


II. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. “gfe 


Inaugural Edition, 4to. cloth.........csss+es- 
Sounds and their "Relations, cloth. . 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary ‘of Sounds Qtew "Edition)... ae | 
University Lectures on Phonetics, paper.. 
English Visible Speech in 32 Te Reva ie ag rh 
nglish Visible Speech in 12 lessons, tion: ......-.-. bey’ 
German Edition 
” es 40 . “ — Jealian Edition. ...... Sens vicbe 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech 
Visible Speech Charts 8x12. Seven in the set with explana oy 
1§x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal, each 


III. SPEECH OR LIP READING. 


Facial Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching Manual. 2d os . 


‘GP Instruction in the Science of Speech, and the Art of Li 
Pele gio Reading as Taught to the Deaf, given at the Bell & 

, 23 W. 44th Street, New York City, . Y., by teachers who pers ‘ 
pasa received their training of Professor Beil. = 


IV. ELOCUTION. 


Elocutionary Manual. Principles of Elocution............++-++s:- 21 ee 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution ; I 25 
Emphasized Liturgy ) 
Address to National Association of Elocutionists........... Pee ae 
On-the use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching........ éeepene 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 


World English—The Universal Language. . 

Hand-Book of World English. Readings 

Universal acct Slr mate incloding English ° ‘Line-Writing. .. i 
Popular Shorthand ..............«5: rea aeoatnrenpareyeeesenaa ees 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS “MONOGRAPHS. 


aot Reading and Memoriter Delivery....... “a Si panies -+ $0 
onetic Syllabication. .............++++++ s <oguine bs saye ekixew es bee 
Note on Syllabic ere: nthe des tea ede seseees 
Speech Tones,. ee ee ee Sita: 

The Sounds of R.. viene ae, 


Fact pecans Da gaya beers 

aci ea ; H..Gutzmann, M. D5 paper. ... 
M of ths Dolton. Kuti? E. A, Fay? cloth 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, § ols. ; 
Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2, 1892-1899; cloth.2;: 


Teachers receive the usual discount. 
Trade terms upon application. 
Arnold's M Mancal and other British 
Agents for Volta Burean ipa 
Son, 28 Essex St. Strand. Address: 


JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. 
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